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J. CALVIN 


by Henry Mahler ~ 


J. Calvin, 

son of a minor notary 

from the Ojise-drained plains of Picardy, 
came to Paris at fourteen years 

to have his fresh, alert mind blunted 

by the Aristotelian syllogisms 

and overly pedantic scholasticisms 

of assorted dust-dry seers. 


J. Calvin, 

Master of Arts at nineteen years, 

student of law in old Orleans, 

neither priest nor jurist, but something of each, 
with hunger unsated, 

yet willing to reach 

for the fruit on a tree more heavily weighted. 


J. Calvin, 

humanist and classical scholar, 

neglected author of a Seneca tract 

who turned from pagan wisdom and wit 

to a serious study of Holy Writ 

and found in its pages compelling challenge 
to a fresher, younger 

outlook than that of the scholastics, 

and abundant food for his heart hunger. 


J. Calvin, 

in March of fifteen thirty six 

in the Rhine-washed town of Basel 

gave to the world a certain matter 

run from the presses of Thomas Platter 

which was destined to be from the moment of invention 

a beacon light and a bone of contention 

for both the ordinary man and the sages, 

for that age and for the ages. 

In 1536 “The Institutes” 

put down its roots, 

sent forth its shoots, 

and since that time has flourished like a tree beside the 
waters. 


J. Calvin, 

retiring scholar, 
by temperament drawn to the ivory tower, 
but victim of the lower 





and bluster of that redbeard, 

that peppery Farel, 

who threatened with hell 

if the overnight traveler settled not down 
to aid the Reformation in Geneva town. 
God does his work well 

with a Calvin or Farel. 


J. Calvin, 
with trembling and fear 
occupied the pulpit of St. Pierre; 
wrestled at length with the Little Council 
and the Two Hundred 
and the fashionable Libertines, 
castigating opponents without pity, 
till Geneva became a God-fearing city. 
Calvin took the 
indolent, 
luxury loving, 
loose living, 
superstitious 
man of the Renaissance 
and slapped him in the face with the moral truth, 
and pointed him to a goodly Saviour, 
till he finally gave up his beastly behavior 
and stood up straight and acted like a man 
created in the image of God. 


J. Calvin, 
in these four hundred years 

has been many times buried 

with glee by his foes, 

but each time he rose 

to plague all of those 

who interred him in sod 

and turned with relief 

to some blander belief. 

It must ‘be that God 

has destined this man 

in spite of his flaws 

for a place in his Plan, 

yet hardly a year ‘5 

passes that someone doesn’t point to his bier, 
but J. Calvin, 

God’s Thinker 

is still here. 
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THE COVER gives us a glimpse of a 
station wagon-full of happy youngsters 
from downtown Louisville, Kentucky. 
Their day’s outing in a city park was 
made possible by Richard W. Anderson, 
a senior at Louisville Theological Semi- 
nary and superintendent of the Wayside 
Christian Mission. Providing improved 
recreation for children from the inner- 
city neighborhood surrounding the Way- 
side Mission is just one phase of the 
work Anderson is carrying on. (Read 
Door of Hope on a Dead-end Street, 
page 14.) 


“With blind faith the members of the 
congregation of the Lafayette-Orinda 
Presbyterian Church asked me to write 
up the five-year story of our church,” 
wrote Jack T. Pickett in a letter which 
accompanied his manuscript, Potluck 
Church (page 16). Readers will agree 
that their faith was well placed. Mr. 
Pickett is the editor of California Farmer, 
a biweekly San Francisco farm paper 
with a circulation of 115,262. 





The Reverend Henry R. Mahler, Jr., 
(above), pastor of Woodland Presbyte- 
rian Church (U.S.), Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and author of the poem, J. Calvin, 
page two, believes the succinct title suits 
the austere character of the Reformer. 

“I object to the attitude that poetry 
is some strange and esoteric medium 
practiced only by those who are geniuses 
or peculiar and avoided by all sane and 
normal people,” he writes. 

“In Old Testament times and the Eliz- 
abethan age poetry was just as natural 
a genre as prose. . . . I occasionally write 
an entire sermon in verse and deliver 
it without apologies.” 

Mr. Mahler was born in Virginia; 
holds the B.D., Th.M., and Th.D. degrees 
from Union Theological Seminary in 
that state. He is married and has three 
children. 
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MEDITATION 
by William Kirkland 


And when we had all fallen to the 
ground, I heard a voice saying tome..., 
“Saul, Saul, why do you persecute 
me? ...” And I said, “Who are you, 
Lord?” And the Lord said, “I am Jesus 
whom you are persecuting. But rise and 
stand upon your feet; for I have ap- 
peared to you for this purpose, to ap- 
point you to serve and bear witness... .” 

(Acts 26:14-16a) 


N THis familiar description of the 
I memorable meeting of Jesus Christ 
and the great apostle on the Damascus 
road, there is one detail that may have 
escaped our attention. It is the rather 
striking reversal of positions assumed by 
Paul during the course of the encounter. 
Dazzled by what he describes as a bright 
light from heaven, Paul first flings him- 
self to the ground. But after the resur- 
rected Christ has made himself known, 
Paul is immediately commanded to rise 
and stand upon his feet. Perhaps the se- 
quence of these physical positions—the 
falling to the ground, followed by the 
rising and standing—is symbolic of a 
profound meaning that lies at the heart 
of the Christian faith. It suggests the 
organic, living link between faith and 
life, between theology and moral ac 
tion, between worship and work. 

It is altogether natural for a person, 
when he is overwhelmed by the aware- 
ness of the Divine Presence, to prostrate 
himself before the Almighty. Paul is not 
acting oddly at all when, under the first 
impulse of his unexpected meeting with 
the Risen Lord, he falls to the ground in 
astonishment and apprehension. 

Equally striking, and equally signifi- 
cant also, is the word which Jesus speaks 
to the prostrate apostle: “Rise and stand 
upon your feet . . .”"—striking because 
it represents a reversal of the prone 
position which Paul had already as- 
sumed; significant because it symbolizes 
the power and strength that are be- 
queathed to the human heart that bows 
in humility before God. 

There is an internal connection and 


Rise 


coherence between these two postures, 
The bent knee, the bowed head, the 
prostrate body, any of these is a posture 
expressive of man’s true humility before 
God. Following naturally, there is then 
the posture of upright stance, suggestive 
of stalwart defense and resistance, as 
well as of serving and bearing witness, 
This is the posture of the Christian be- 
fore men and the world. So logical, so 
internal is this connection between hv- 
mility before God and power before men 
that they really are not two separate 
actions at all. Rather, they are but two 
distinguishable aspects of one and the 
same process. To be brought low before 
God, to bow in humility before him, is 
but the initial stage in a twofold action 
which completes itself in the strength 
“to rise” and the courage “to stand.” 

Against what did Paul actually con- 
tend? That he did “rise and stand” is 
authoritatively attested by the changed 
course of human history that resulted. 
But what was it that Paul had to stand 
against? Sometimes he describes these 
obstacles and threats in terms of human 
opposition or natural catastrophe: 
“Three times I have been beaten with 
rods; once I was stoned. Three times I 
have been shipwrecked; a night and a 
day I have been adrift at sea; .. . in 
danger from . . . robbers, . danger 
from Gentiles, . danger from false 
brethren...” (II Corinthians 11:25, 26). 

But more characteristically, Paul de- 
scribes these forces of opposition, these 
powers against which the Christian must 
stand in broader, more inclusive terms: 
“For we are not contending against flesh 
and blood, but against the principali- 
ties, against the powers, against the 
world rulers of this present darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness 
in the heavenly places” (Ephesians 
6:12). 

Here Paul is speaking of those 
powers at work in history which beguile 
and ensnare the spirit of man. These 
alien forces capture the heart of man; 
then, imperceptibly, they distort man’s 
true image into that of a fallen and 
alienated creature. Yet man’s own will 
is mysteriously involved in this process. 
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Now let’s move back into our own 
situation today. In a land in which there 
are so many external evidences of a re- 
ligious revival, in a land whose govern- 
ment is not officially at odds with God, 
but actually carries the inscription “In 
God We Trust” on its money; in such a 
land as ours today is there anything 
within our society against which the 
Christian has to “rise and stand”? Is 
there anything in our society comparable 
to what the writer of Ephesians calls 
“the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places” against which the 
Christian today must contend? 

The answer, of course, is yes. And 
all we have to do to support the answer 
is to look at some of the nonfiction books 
that have made such a surprising impact 
on the American reading public in the 
past few years. Many of these works tell 
us that new and mounting forces are at 
work in our American culture today, 
shaping us into new patterns of person- 
ality and character. This new “image of 
man” in contemporary American cul- 
ture is described in various ways: “or- 
ganization man,” “white collar” man, 
“other-directed” man, “shrinking man,” 
the “status seeker.” 

Of course, the mystery of human na- 
ture is so vast that no single value-profile 
or word-portrait can encompass all that 
man is, in this age or any other. Still 
there is enough agreement among these 
various images and interpretations of 
man in contemporary American life to 
suggest that certain new influences in 
our culture are registering their impact 
upon all of us, whether we are aware of 
it or not. And more seriously, there are 
many characteristics of this new por- 
trait of man, however labeled, that are 
openly at odds with the “image of the 
Christian man” which Paul both repre- 
sents and pictures for us. 

Over against all the “powers and 
principalities” that threaten to enthrall 
man, Paul was able to “rise and stand” 
because of the reality of what God had 
done for men in the person of Jesus 
Christ. For Jesus Christ was the restorer 
of true humanity to men whose nature 
had become distorted by their own folly. 
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Christ was the re-creator of men who 
had lost their essential manhood through 
bondage to false gods. “If any one is in 
Christ, he is a new creation; the old 
has passed away, behold, the new has 
come” (II Corinthians 5:17). 

Men were called to conform, all right. 
But it was to Jesus Christ that they were 
to conform. He was the true image of 
man. And this conformity to the Spirit 
of Christ was not something external 
and mechanical; rather, it was internal, 
free, and spiritual. To do this was pre- 
cisely the opposite of surrendering 
oneself to the pressures of society. 

“Do not be conformed to this world 
but be transformed by the renewal of 
your mind, that you may prove what is 
the will of God, what is good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect” (Romans 12:2). 

Could any words be more pertinent 
to our situation today? Besieged by pres- 
sures that are both subtle and crass, both 
overt and covert, we are entreated to 
conform to the image of “organization 
man,” “white collar” man, “other-di- 
rected” man, the “status seeker.” Yet 
what does it mean to question these 
alien images of man and to resist the 
forces that would superimpose these 
images upon us today? Perhaps it means 
that nothing is more essential for us 
than to clarify in our own minds the 
decisive difference between, on the one 
hand, conforming to the image of the 
typical mid-twentieth century American; 
and on the other hand, conforming to the 
image of Christ, which is true manhood. 
Most assuredly it means, also, that we, 
like Paul, must bow in humility before 
God’s self-disclosure in Jesus Christ be- 
fore we shall be able to “rise and stand” 
in his strength. 

“In conclusion, be strong—not in 
yourselves but in the Lord, in the power 
of his boundless resource. . . . For our 
fight is not against any physical enemy: 
it is against organizations and powers 
that are spiritual. . . . Therefore you 
must wear the whole armor of God... 
that even when you have fought to a 
standstill you may still stand your 
ground” (Ephesians 6:10-13; J. B. Phil- 
lips’ New Testament). 








LD age won’t worry me! ... 


I invest my money in Pres- 
byterian Annuities. 

“Now I havea GUARANTEED 
INCOME for life. The annuity 
checks come as regular as clock- 
work, and the amount never varies. 
I save on income taxes, too, and 
I’m not bothered with investment 
problems any more. 

“It’s such a satisfaction to know 
that, after I’m gone, the remain- 
der of my annuity principal will 
be used for the work of the Church 
for years to come. 

“With guaranteed financial in- 
dependence, and peace of mind, I | 
hope I can live to be 100! 


“Why don’t you find out how the 
Presbyterian Annuities plan can 
benefit you, too.” € 
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@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
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@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
* ad pent fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 


@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
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CRISIS 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The baby boom persists, 


and teachers are desperately needed 


EN YEARS from this month, as 
TP lamerica’ boys and girls return to 
their public schools, they will re- 
ceive an almost totally ineffective brand 
of education—unless our nation increases 


its supply of good teachers. 
The present acute problem of enlist- 


ing and training potentially good teach- 
ers is an echo of H. G. Wells’s observa- 
tion in 1920 that “human history be- 


comes more and more a race between 
education and catastrophe.” His words 
are already uncomfortably prophetic. 
Educators who talk about the “crisis 
in American education” would hold, I 
believe, that the crux of the problem 
is personnel and not buildings or othe: 
material facilities. “Give me a log hut, 
with only a simple bench, Mark Hopkins 
I on the 


on one end and other,” said 
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by Ricuarp W. Firta 


President Garfield, “and you may have 
all the buildings, apparatus, and libraries 
without him.” 

There are at least four realities of 
current life in the United States which 


most educators agree they cannot ignore: 


Upswing in the 
nation’s birth rate 
In 1946, there were over 
births in the United States, a fantastic 
increase of 1945. 
Another whopping jump occurred in 
1947, when nearly 3.75 million babies 
saw the light of day—a 12.5 per cent 


3.5 million 


20.2 per cent over 


increase. 

These children are now in eighth and 
ninth grades. Secondary schools are be- 
ginning to feel the pressure that kinder- 
gartens suffered first in 1951. 





Sat nS Dh ta ORR lage 


The baby boom continues to grow, 
even if the rate is slower. There were 
more than 4.25 million births in 1957. 

On top of facilities, 
school authorities have also had to face 
the fact that the available supply of 
teachers is diminishing yearly. Right 
now, most recruits for the teaching pro- 
fession were born in the years from 
1935 to 1940. But the fact is that in 
1935 only 2.2 million babies were bom, 
and in 1940 there was an increase of 
only 205,000. 


overburdened 


The increased desire 
for education 

Before 1900, about 40,000 students 
were graduated from high school each 
year, and 15,000 from college. Last year, 
1.5 million high-school students and 
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DIANE HARRIS will embark this month on a teaching career at Madison Junior High School in Syracuse, New York. Last 


year Miss Harris was a practice teacher at the school (above); on her final day with an eighth-grade reading class, her pupils gave 
her a pair of earrings. ‘They were heart-shaped,” Diane recalls, ‘and | was never so moved in my life.” She was graduated from 
Syracuse University in June, 1959. Her father is the Rev. James L. Harris, Associate Pastor of Syracuse’s First Presbyterian Church. 


400,000 college students were gradu- 
ated. 

Today, one of every four Americans 
is attending school—an impressive 45,- 
000,000. 

Under present social attitudes, very 
few families in the future will consider 
education for their children an option. 
It will be assumed to be a real necessity 
by most families and young people. They 
also want a good education—not just a 
garden variety of instruction, but sound 
curricula administered by competent in- 
structors. 

More parents are enrolling their-chil- 
dren in private schools. The chief reason 
is not necessarily that they want to keep 
their children segregated from others, 
although this certainly is one of many 
influences affecting private-school en- 
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rollment. But long before the Supreme 
Court’s history-making decision against 
segregated public schooling in 1954, pri- 
vate schools were growing at a faster 
rate than public schools. 

Many parents are anxious for their 
children to have more personal atten- 
tion than that afforded in the crowded 
classrooms of some public schools. For 
this reason, thousands of Presbyterian 
families send their children to inde- 
pendent schools. Paradoxically, they also 
give strong support to The United Pres- 
Church U.S.A.’s 
ment on the importance of and need for 
public education. 


byterian pronounce- 


The mass of new knowledge 
Nuclear physicist Robert J. Oppen- 
heimer, in a recent lecture, said that 


we have been merely wandering in the 
foothills of knowledge about the struc- 
ture and symmetry of matter. “We are 
ready to make a base camp, to assault 
Dr. Oppenheimer de- 
clared. “We don’t exactly know where 
the mountain is, but we know it’s there.” 

High-school students now have to 
learn twice as many facts in the physical 
sciences alone as their counterparts 
had to absorb a generation ago. There 
are high schools now offering senior 


the mountain,” 


students courses in physics, chemistry, 
and mathematics that formerly were 
studied by college freshmen and sopho- 
mores. 

This century has also seen an aston- 
ishing accrual of new facts in the social 
and psychological as well as in the 
physical sciences. Continued 











CRISIS 
FOR OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


CONTINUED 


The inadequacy of 
teachers’ salaries 

Teachers in a middle western state 
were incensed to find that the starting 
salary for a cook in the governor’s man- 
sion was larger than the initial pay for 
a public-school teacher with a college 
degree. 

Providing for the adequate compensa- 
tion of teachers is an old and vexatious 
problem. Governmental bodies and pri- 
vate groups regularly take pot shots at 
solving it. However, a strong national 
program for upgrading salaries remains 
to be devised. Constitutionally and tradi- 
tionally, the states care for the education 
of their people. States and local commu- 
nities set the pay scales. According to the 
1958 annual report of the Ford Founda- 
tion, “the estimated average teacher's 
salary ranged (1957-1958) from $5,750 
in California to $2,225 in Mississippi.” 

In place of a national program, local 
groups have organized to support action 
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MESCAL BAKER is financing his way through education 





courses in Pikeville College by means of a “workship.” Dur- 
ing the school year, he works for the college twelve hours a 


ds thirteen weeks on the Pike 





week; in the s 


r he sp 


ville farm. A Kentucky coal miner's son, he broke family 


tradition when he decided to become a teacher. Mr. Baker 
will be graduated from the Presbyterian institution next 


spring and hopes to teach English, history, and biology. 





that will improve the situation. The 
Philadelphia Home and School Council, 
for example, has backed up this city’s 
Board of Education in the latter’s effort 
to obtain $20,000,000 in new funds, “to 
raise teachers’ salaries and make other 
improvements in the school system.” 


Any discussion of the human equation 
in public-school problems inevitably re- 
volves around the colleges and univer- 
sities. To teach in even the most 
impoverished school district, the Mark 
Hopkins on one end of the teaching log 
must have some college training. 

College administrators are aware of 
their vital relationship to public schools. 
This has been underscored by the fact 
that over 90 per cent of our United Pres- 
byterian-related college presidents took 
great pains to respond at length to an in- 
quiry we made about “increasing the 
supply of good public-school teachers.” 

We found that one out of every five 






students in United Presbyterian colleges 
is preparing to teach, 

Not all of them, however, will be grad- 
uated into the field of education. The 
proportion of dropouts (into other fields 
or out of college altogether) varies strik- 
ingly from 5 to 55 per cent. It is reason- 
able to assume that 6,400 out of the 
38,000 students in these colleges will 
eventually enter public-school teaching. 

From one viewpoint the picture is itr 
spiring. Each year our Presbyterian-re- 
lated colleges are introducing into the 
nation’s public schools between 1,500 to 
2,000 well-trained teachers with a Chris- 
tian orientation. But a touch of somber- 
ness is added when.we learn that few of 
our colleges can ever meet the demands 
—increasing yearly—for teachers. It is not 
unusual for a college placement office to 
be able to supply candidates for less than 
half of the requests for teachers that 
come to it from the nation’s schools 

The “crisis in American education” 
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KATIE K. BARKSDALE of Spartanburg, South Carolina, will 
fulfill a childhood dream this month when she assumes her 
post as an English and French teacher at a public school 
near her home. After marriage and the rearing of her son, 
Hudson, Jr., had postponed her ambition for fourteen years, 
in Johnson C. Smith University 
with the firm encouragement of her teacher husband. Last 
June she was graduated from the church-related institution. 


she enrolled 


can be partly met by encouraging more 
good students to become teachers, and 
also by encouraging such students to 
achieve a sense of personal calling and 
mission in public education. 

The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 is one effort by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to attract more students to pub- 
lic-school teaching. A student may 
borrow up to $5,000 from the govern- 
ment for his college career. Interest is at 
3 per cent, principal and interest due 
beginning one year after graduation. As 
an added incentive, the loan agreement 
stipulates that 50 per cent may be paid 
off by teaching in public schools, 10 per 
cent a year for five years. 

Nearly all United Presbyterian-related 
colleges have a chapter of the Student 
National Education 
posed of students who already look upon 
teaching as a vocation worthy of the 
highest standards. of preparation and 
practice. 


Association, com- 
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es 


in 1955 


One college reported that it has a 
club called Future Teachers of America, 
which is as large as any organization on 
campus. 

Colleges also have well-organized vo- 
cational-counseling services. These serv- 
ices, together with extensive testing, aid 
students in determining their fitness to 
teach. Students are also offered help in 
finding whether they have any capacity 
for teaching of which they might not 
have been aware. 

The colleges are concerned to show 
students that teaching is challenging, 
hard work, “but that for the right person 
there are probably few other ways of 
earning a living in which it is as enjoy- 
able to work so hard.” 

Much more needs to be done to but- 
tress the efforts of college administrators 
and professors who, almost single-hand- 
edly, have carried the task of finding 
students for the teaching profession. 

Church people must stop thinking that 


NORMAN MORRISON finds that it costs him $1,200 a year 
to teach mathematics at Lincoln High School in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Last year he willingly took this salary cut when 
he resigned his job as a firetruck driver for the Boeing 
Airplane Company. Mr. Morrison and his wife have two 
small daughters: Carol, four, and Charlene, eight months. 
A University of Washington graduate, Mr. Morrison is an 
elder at the Northminster Presbyterian Church in Seattle. 


Christian vocation means only the gospel 
ministry or some other form of full-time 
church render 
service to Jesus Christ and society by 
sending out boys and girls committed to 
teaching or to any other vocation where 
Christian faith can be applied. 

Christian parents must stop giving 
their children the idea that an occupa- 
tion exists only to make money. 

To be sure, teaching is an ill-paid 
pursuit. Yet indications are that more 
communities are awakening to the im- 


service. Churches can 


portance of paying an adequate com- 
pensation to their teachers. 

But let’s not wait for top incomes to 
come to this profession. We need highly 
intelligent, well-educated, convinced, 
dedicated public-school teachers now. 
Such teachers will make their calling so 
well respected and valued that state and 
community leaders will never again al- 
low public education to tread the edge 
of disaster. 












Church groups do not differ from secular 


organizations unless they demonstrate unique 
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qualities which mark them as Christian 


HIS MONTH is the time of the year 

when church groups are launching 

into the year’s program. You may 
be a member of one or more groups in 
your church, or you may not belong to 
any at the moment. If you are an Ameri- 
can and a Protestant, however, the 
chances are ninety-nine to one that you 
have some firsthand experience with 
church groups. 

The question is: how satisfying has 
been your experience? 

We have a promise from the lips of 
Jesus which may serve as the Magna 
Charta of all church groups: “Where two 
or three are gathered in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” 

Whether you are a deeply committed 
Christian or a seeker, cautious but open- 
minded, you cannot deny that the ful- 
fillment of this promise is worth desiring. 
You may honestly question and criticize 
the obvious human shortcomings of the 
Christian church. But, if you have read 
just one of the Gospels—and just once at 
that—you will never cease longing, deep 
in your soul, for a closer acquaintance 
with the Master and for a real sense of 
his presence. 

For this reason, your experience in 
church groups should be among your 
deepest satisfactions. Are not all church 
organizations “gathered in his name”? 
Do not all of them automatically inherit 
the promise of his living presence, with 
all his power and winsomeness? Has this 
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GATHERED 


been experience with church 
groups—with Sunday school and West- 
minster Fellowship, with the Couples’ 
Club and the Women’s Guild and the 
Men’s Bible Class? 


your 


Our Gregarious Living 

The first thing we must remember is 
that we are a fantastically gregarious 
nation. How we got this way is a fasci- 
nating subject which Arthur M. Schles- 
inger develops with wit and tolerance 
in his “Biography of a Nation of Joiners.” 
During my pastorate in Princeton, New 
Jersey, a speaker whose visit I was sup- 
posed to publicize shocked even my 
calloused heart by listing thirty-five civic, 
educational, charitable, and church or- 
ganizations among his active connec- 
tions. I shudder to think how many more 
he must have resigned from in the 
course of his long and productive life. 

The trouble with most organizations is 
that they are not bad at all. They can do 
a great deal toward easing the loneliness 
which more and more of us feel, because 
our work is monotonous and because life 
in a mass-produced world is increasingly 
impersonal. Some organizations sponsor 
worth-while projects which are then used, 
defensively and often self-righteously, to 
justify continued existence and to spark 
membership drives. So great is our fear 
of being alone, so consuming is our de- 
sire for getting together, that we over- 
look or rationalize the immaturity, the 


ingrownness, the insignificance of so 
many of our civic, social, and pseudo- 
cultural organizations. 

Church groups are often quite similar 
to secular organizations in this respect. 
In spite of Christ’s promise, in spite of 
the unique content which his Person and 
our common faith in him ought to im- 
part to such groups, they are still com- 
posed of men and women who bring into 
the Church all their human shortcom- 
ings. The “worldliness” of the member- 
ship, instead of being dissolved in the 
powerful acid of the gospel, dilutes the 
gospel and makes the church group but 
a weak replica of its secular counterpart. 

Of course, any criticism of church 
groups must be voiced with humility and 
love. We must pay tribute to the men 
and women who are trying, whether as 
leaders or as members, to make their 
groups thoughtfully and_ distinctively 
Christian groups—fit instruments for 
Christ’s use. They will be the first ones, 
however, to welcome a searching of 
hearts of this kind and the first ones also 
to put to work in their groups whatever 
insights they may gain, 

The First Goal: 
Christian Fellowship 

The first goal of any church group 
which seeks to be distinctly Christian 
rather than a kind of Kiwanis or Junior 
League is fellowship—Christian fellow- 
ship. The question is: what is different 
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about Christian fellowship? For one 
thing, Christian fellowship is inclusive, 
because in Christ there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, neither slave nor free, neither 
town nor neither colored nor 
white, neither coupon clipper nor labor- 
er. As long as any church or church 
group is not completely “integrated,” it 
can never be its whole Christian self. It 
can only be guiltily and self-consciously 
sub-Christian. 

Christian fellowship is also a fellow- 
ship of compassion. It is a fellowship 
where men and women who are striving 
to be Christian bear one another's bur- 
dens, so that each may learn to bear his 
or her own burden more’ bravely, The 
most deadly criticism of churches and 
church groups is that in our preoccupa- 
tion with respectability we surround 
ourselves with social and verbal barbed 
wire to keep out the very people who 
most urgently need spiritual and moral 
support: the guilt-ridden, the confused, 
the down-at-the-heels, the sorrowing, the 
failures. 

Do you recall the words of the hymn, 
“Christ for the World We Sing”? They 
give us an exhaustive list of the people 
whom our church groups usually do not 
invite. Then comes a verse which deals 
the deathblow to any “do-gooding” im- 
pulse we may feel: 

“Christ for the world we sing; 
The world te Christ we bring 
With one accord; 


gown, 
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With us the work to share, 

With us reproach to dare, 

With us the cross to bear, 

For Christ our Lord.” 
“With us!” Not as objects of our pity 
but as fellow-members of the Christian 
community. If this is not the fellowship 
which prevails in our church groups, 
then our gathering in Christ’s name will 
be meaningless, because his Spirit will 
beg to be excused from the meeting. 


The Second Goal: 
Growth in Faith 

The second goal of any church group 
which deserves to be called Christian is 
to help its members grow in their faith. 
This is something in which church groups 
must specialize or else lose their reason 
for existing. A man may find helpful and 
satisfying fellowship in a secular group, 
but Christian worship and Christian 
teaching are offered only in the Chris- 
tian church. 

At this point the temptation is super- 
ficiality and formalism. Many church 
groups feel that they are Christian be- 
cause their meetings open and close with 
prayer and include a Bible reading. Paul 
saw it all coming and warmed against it: 
“God is not mocked, for whatever a man 
sows, that he will also reap.” These open- 
ing and closing “exercises” (a horrible 
name) have estranged many people from 
Christianity and effectively inoculated a 
great many churchgoing people against 


real worship and real Bible study. 

But Paul never remains negative. His 
positive accent is on sharing, which is the 
clue to spiritual growth, “Let him who is 
taught the word share all good things 
with him who teaches.” A real place for 
worship and for study in the program of 
the group, with participation by all and 
plenty of homework by all, will enable 
the members of the group to combine 
learning with the contagion of a shared 
faith in the living Lord. 


The Third Goal: 
Christian Service 

The third goal of any church group 
which seeks to fulfill its God-given man- 
date is Christian service. Again there has 
been confusion, because our church 
groups are by and large indistinguishable 
from secular groups. Many honest people 
fail to see why a crust of bread or a cup 
of cold water given for the relief of 
human need cannot be given just as well 
through any nonchurch organization. 
The Men’s Bible Class sponsors a Boy 
Scout troop. That's fine, but so does the 
Rotary Club, The Dorcas Society sends 
clothes to Korea and so does the Eastern 
Star. What is the difference? 

In one sense, there is no difference. 
“As you did it to one of the least of 
these my-brethren,” says Jesus, “you did 
it to me.” A great deal of Christlike 
helpfulness and service is bound to flow 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Soldier of God 


On the battlefield, in prison camp, in the corridors 


of the Pentagon, Chaplain John K. Borneman’s 


job has always been the same—to be a pastor 


to the men and women of the armed services 


~ Australia in 1942, a U.S. Army 

I chaplain fresh from the States was 
talking with a young airman who 

had been through the battles of Pearl 
Harbor, Bataan, and Corregidor. 

“Those chaplains sure did a job,” the 
pilot said. “Know what one of them 
did? Let me see, what was his name? 
Borneman—that’s it—John Borneman. It 
was just before Christmas, and we were 
all wanting to get messages home, and 
plenty bad. He knows it, so he goes 
around asking us if we want to send a 
telegram to the folks at home. Boy oh 
boy, is he a mind reader!—so he collects 
our messages and makes the trip back 
to Manila, and it’s plenty dangerous, 
too. But he gets the messages through— 
and comes back to get more.” 

“What do you suppose,” the chaplain 
asked, “has happened to him?” 

“Probably captured by the Japs.” 

The pilot was right. Jonathan Wain- 
wright, in his book, Wain- 
wright’s Story,” tells about watching the 
Death March of Bataan winding by the 
hotel in which he was being held pris- 


“General 


by James W. HorrMAN 


oner by the enemy. 

“Among the marchers, with his chin 
in the air, was Chaplain John K. Borne- 
man, a valiant soldier of God and the 
United States.” 

Chaplain Borneman was one of the 
survivors of that 186-mile tramp in the 
broiling sun. He has survived many other 
ordeals as well, including battles on land 
and in the air, a train wreck, an airplane 
crash, and two-and-a-half years in a Jap- 
anese concentration camp. 

Retired from the Army in 1950 be- 
cause of wounds received in action, 
Chaplain Borneman is now Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Chap- 
lains and Service Personnel of The 
United Presbyterian Church, which 
serves 205 Presbyterian chaplains and 
around 75,000 laymen in the armed 
forces. 

He began his military career during 
World War I, as a fighter pilot with the 
72d Pursuit Group. Although those were 
the days of canvas-covered biplanes, 
when guns jammed and motors died 
with no Lieutenant 


apparent reason, 


Borneman came through the war with- 
out a scratch. 

After demobilization John Borneman 
returned to Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Here he 
took all the courses in science he could 
fit into his schedule, as he planned to 
become a doctor. Since childhood he 
had been torn between two vocations, 
medicine and the ministry. For genera- 
tions the men in his family had been 
doctors or dentists; how the notion of 
entering the ministry first came to him, 
he dvesn’t remember. 


Disillusionment 
about ministry 

He made his decision to study medi- 
cine after knowing several ministers who 
didn’t seem to be doing much of a job. 
This disillusionment was almost offset, 
he says, by remembering an Army chap- 
lain he had known in World War I-“a 
wonderful fellow, a Lutheran named, 
believe it or not, MacIntosh.” 

While he was in college, Borneman 
met other ministers who impressed him 
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Brigadier General (Ret.) John K. Borneman was an army chaplain for twenty-one years. 
Since 1951 he has directed the work of Presbyterian chaplains in all armed forces. 


favorably, and his resolve to follow 
medicine wavered. Finally, in his junior 
year, he attended a student conference 
on vocations at which several clergymen 
spoke persuasively of the demands and 
opportunities of their work. The scales 
tipped, and John Borneman revised his 
academic plans to point himself toward 
the ministry. 

He studied at the. Theological Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church, and took 
graduate work at the Universities of 
Pennsylvania and of Buffalo, New York. 
In 1925 he became pastor of Bacon 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Niagara 
Falls, New York. He married the former 
Elizabeth Goos, of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, the following year. 

The Niagara Falls church was stra- 
tegically located for giving young Bor- 
heman a nudge toward his destined 
career. Nearby was the army's Fort Ni- 
agara. “The military,” Borneman ex- 
plains, “either gets in a man’s blood or 
it doesn’t. If it does, he can never get 
away from it for long.” Pastor Borneman 
began hanging around Fort Niagara, 
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and presently found himself, for all prac- 
tical purposes, as much a chaplain as 
parish minister. 

In 1929 he entered the Army Chap- 
lain Corps, and through the following 
ten years served many installations in 
the U.S.A. The chaplaincy, he felt 
strongly, offered a chance to minister to 
men who were all too often neglected 
by the churches and their people in set- 
tled congregations. As he has said many 
times since, “it is not surprising when 
servicemen forget their obligations to 
God, if the church has first forgotten its 
obligations to them.” 

When the United States entered 
World War II, Chaplain Borneman had 
already been in the Philippines for two 
years. He was the first American chap- 
lain to be wounded in action, receiving a 
hail of bomb fragments in his legs just 
twenty-two days after Pearl Harbor. 
Less than three months later he earned 
his second Purple Heart when a shell 
fragment lodged in his head. When a 
grenade exploded in front of him less 
than two months after that, gashing his 


chest and abdomen, Chaplain Borne- 
man was hospitalized for the third time 
in less than six months of war. 


Americans captured 

Two hours after Borneman was taken 
to the hospital, the American forces sur- 
rendered to the Japanese. Sixteen days 
later he was taken from the hospital— 
“The Japs made us well by order”’—and 
forced to join the Death March. Fifteen 
thousand Americans and fifty thousand 
Filipinos made up that wretched parade, 
a wholly unnecessary cruelty, for ample 
motor and rail transportation was avail- 
able to the conquerors. 

John Borneman was then forty-three 
years of age. For the next two-and-a-half 
years he was a prisoner at infamous 
Camp Number One, at Cabanaturan. 

In the Japanese military philosophy, 
an officer is responsible for everything 
done by anyone in his command; for 
this reason the officers at Camp Number 
One endured the most frequent and most 
brutal punishments. Chaplain Borneman 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Overnight guests sing a hymn at evening devotions, which are often led by students from Louisville Theological Seminary. 


DOOR 

OF HOPE 

ON 

A DEAD-END 
STREET 


Text and photographs by Cart G. Karscu 
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One humid Saturday evening recently in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Richard W. Anderson leaned against the doorway of 
the Wayside Christian Mission of which he is superintend- 
ent. Dick, twenty-nine, chunky, and a senior at Louisville 
Theological Seminary, was telling a visitor about the mis- 
sion’s work with residents and transients of the city’s skid- 
row district. 

“Although most of the people here don’t realize it,” said 
Dick, “I consider this whole area my parish.” And a difficult 
one it is. During the conversation, Dick was panhandled, 
unsuccessfully, for money to buy drinks at the bar next door 
to the mission. “I wish I could have offered the men a place 
to stay tonight; they'll probably have to sleep in an alley,” 
the future minister remarked. The twenty-two bunks in the 
second-floor dormitory of the mission, however, had been 
taken for several hours, A hand-lettered sign reading “Full 
House” hung on the glass door. 

A couple of prostitutes walked slowly past. Dick said, 
“Next year we hope to buy a farm and convert part of it to 
a home for destitute women. We also want to begin a center 
for rehabilitating alcoholics.” 

In a second-floor room across the street, a child cried. 
“What worries me most is the atmosphere in which children 
are growing up. Without emotion, a boy told me of seeing 
his father and mother punch each other during arguments. 
Last week a girl ducked when I put my arm on her shoulder; 
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she thought I was going to hit her.” 

A police siren rose and fell several blocks away. Next door, 
the crescendo of rock-and-roll from the bar’s jukebox put 
an end to the conversation. Reluctantly, Dick suggested 
going inside the mission. “I like to see and talk to as many 
people as I can,” he said. “My hardest job is to try to show 
them that God loves them when it is obvious that few 
persons do.” 

Dick's inner compulsion or “call” to devote his life to a 
rescue mission ministry had its inception in college days. For 
several summers he worked as a guard at the Indiana State 
Prison. Dick became so well acquainted with some of the 
prisoners that they told him of their home problems and 
how they got involved in crime. “One man said he had left 
his gun at an Indianapolis address. He was returning for it 
when he was released and going back into the rackets, I 
asked him why. He told me, ‘It’s too late for me to begin 
over. 

A conviction that “with God’s help it’s never too late to 
begin over” brought Dick to Louisville, one of the few 
major cities then without a skid-row. mission. He enlisted 
the aid of Dr. C. Morton Hanna, director of the field work 
program at Louisville Seminary. Together they gained the 
support of the Council of Churches. Seminarians joined with 
members of Louisville churches to scrub, paint, and convert 
a dance hall into the Wayside Christian Mission. The year- 
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Outside the Wayside Christian Mission, Richard W. Anderson (right) greets one of the residents, Charles Frillingsdorf. 











and-a-half of the mission’s existence has not been easy. Dick 
carries a full roster of seminary courses in addition to his 
hours at the mission. Often his salary has been late because 
of a lack of funds. Men whom Dick was counting on to 
make good at jobs have gone on “benders,” been fired, then 
left town. More important to him, however, is the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a small number of men who, with God's help, 
have discovered a new way of life. 

The son of a prominent Kentucky family is now employed 
at the mental hospital where he was once a patient. For 
three months he was a resident of the mission while Dick 
helped him find confidence in God and in himself. 

A shy country youth, on the verge of despair at his in- 
ability to find work in the city, stopped at the mission one 
evening. Dick got him an interview at a hospital where he 
is now an orderly, With his savings, the young man will soon 
be abie to bring his family from their rural community to 
join him in a public housing development. 

A widower began drinking heavily and, by the time he 
met Dick at the mission, had lost the desire to stop. The two 
spent hours talking and praying. “Gradually,” Dick says, “he 
realized that through God’s love there is hope even for a 
man who thinks he’s a hopeless case.” The widower has 
been sober longer than at any time since his wife died and is 
looking forward to getting a job. For Dick there is no greater 
compensation than such an experience. 
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In the fall of 1956 church members found a piece of property in Hidden Valley with a breathtaking view—and built a church. 
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Potluek Chureh 


California’s Lafayette-Orinda Presbyterian Church 


owes its rapid growth to the neighborliness of 


shared meals—and a series of amazing events 


Someone called it the most fattening 
church he had ever belonged to, The 
young minister, the Reverend William 
Carl Thomas, put on twenty pounds dur- 
ing the five years required to build his 
flock from thirty-three to over eight hun- 
dred members. This is understandable, 
since the favorite method for building 
church membership was neighborhood 
potluck dinners, attended by the pastor 
and his wife every Friday and Saturday 
night. 

The Lafayette-Orinda Church is -lo- 
cated about twenty miles east of San 
Francisco, California, in one of the fast- 
est growing residential sections of the 
Bay Area. : 

When one out of every fifteen persons 
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by Jack T. Pickett 


in the United States decided he wanted 
to live in California, houses went up by 
the thousand. The sleepy little towns of 
Orinda and Lafayette, just over the first 
hills of the Coast Range, became car- 
peted with lovely homes, usually on 
generous-sized lots. 

Youth dominated the expansion. As 
one realtor expressed it, “Where did so 
many young people come up with $15,- 
000 to $50,000 to buy a house?” But a 
great many of these people in their thir- 
ties, forties, and early fifties, with all 
their material gains, found they had “run 
out of gas” so to speak. They needed 
something else. 

At least thirty of them knew what they 
wanted. They wanted a Presbyterian 


church of their own. Everything about 
the way they got what they wanted 
turned out to be unusual. Nothing short 
of divine help could have created so 
many “circumstances.” 

The thirty people decided they 
wanted a young assistant minister in 
nearby Berkeley to be their pastor. When 
they approached the Reverend William 
Carl Thomas, he was busy—the pastor in 
the church he served was on leave of ab- 
sence. But they talked him into coming 
out to help them set up an organizational 
meeting. 

A night club had opened and then 
gone broke in the hills of Lafayette, and 
the thirty rented the building for their 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Presbyterian Alliance Meets in Brazil, Urges New Statement of Reformed Faith 


One of the most used sayings during 
the World Presbyterian Alliance’s 18th 
General Council, which ended sessions 
last month in Sao Paulo, Brazil, was the 
“The Church which is re- 
formed is always being reformed.” 

The 18th global meeting of the world’s 
oldest inter-church group took this ad- 
vice to heart. After more than a week 


statement, 


of study and discussion, the some 250 
delegates representing seventy-eight dif- 
ferent church bodies in fifty-three coun- 
tries took action to attune a_ rapidly 
changing world with a four-centuries-old 
tradition of Christian service. 

In what of the 
important actions since the Reformation, 
the eighty-four-vear-old organization of 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches de- 
clared, “It is high time to work on a 
new statement of the Reformed Faith. 
Such a statement, while remaining loyal 
to the Holy Scriptures and the faith of 
our fathers, at the same time should 
articulate it in the language of our day 
and in reference to the false teachings 
of our age.” 

The 18th General Council also en- 
dorsed informal meetings between rep- 
resentatives of the Alliance and the 
International Congregational Council and 
requested that these talks be continued 
and broadened to include participation 
by parish ministers and lay persons. 

Elected to head the 45,000,000-mem- 
ber confessional group for the next-five 
years is Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd of the 
United States. Dr. Lloyd, a former Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
and Dr. Josef Hromadka, the famed 
Czech theologian, were the two candi- 
dates for the post of president. Dr. 
Hromadka, however, withdrew his candi- 
dacy. Dr. Lloyd, sixty-six, is the president 
of Maryville College, Maryville, Tennes- 
see. He has been active for more than 
ten years in Alliance affairs as Secretary 


may be one most 
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of the North American Area, a delegate 
to three General Councils, and a member 
of numerous Alliance committees. He 
was program chairman for the Sao Paulo 
meeting. 

For the first time in Alliance history, 
the group has a woman vice-president. 
She is Lady MacDermott of Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, wife of the Lord Chief 





Justice of Northern Ireland and first head 
of the woman’s department of the Alli- 
ance. Other newly elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Alliance include Dr. Jose 
Borges dos Santos, Jr., Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil; Bishop 
Emerich Varga of the Reformed Chris- 
tian Church of Czechoslovakia; Bishop 
Cipriano Navarro of the United Church 





Worship service in First Independent Presbyterian Church of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
opened 18th General Council of World Presbyterian Alliance, which met last month. 
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of Christ in the Philippines; Dr. J. D. 
Salmond of the Presbyterian Church of 
New Zealand; Dr. Awn Ubagha of the 
Presbyterian Church of Eastern Nigeria; 
and Dr. James E. Wagner, co-president 
of the United Church of Christ in the 
United States of America. 

President James |. McCord of 
Princeton Theological Seminary was 
elected North American Area Secretary 
of the Alliance, succeeding Dr. Lloyd. 

The Alliance delegates, who met in 
Sao Paulo’s modern Ibirapuera Park for 
their business and study sessions, also 
voted a major expansion in Alliance ac- 
tivities. They approved a doubling of 
the budget to some $46,000 a year and 
established new departments of theology, 
finance, and information, At the same 
time, the delegates vigorously re-affirmed 
the Princeton statement of the 1954 Gen- 
eral Council, which declared that the 
Alliance should develop its program and 
give its witness within the framework 
of the ecumenical movement, “being ever 
willing to subordinate its own interests.” 

Dr. Marcel Pradervand, fifty-three- 
year-old general secretary of the Alliance, 
was unanimously re-elected to a new 
term of office at Alliance headquarters 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Delegates voted to hold the next meet- 
ing of the General Council in Frankfurt, 
West Germany, in 1964. 


Dr. Charles T. Leber Dies 
At Brazil Conference 
Dr. Charles Tudor Leber, General Sec- 


retary of the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and thereby 
a delegate to the 18th General Council 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance, died 
suddenly of a heart attack in Sao Paulo 
on July 30. 

Dr. Leber, who was sixty, went to 
Thirapuera Park in Sao Paulo, where the 
Alliance meetings were being held, for a 
morning meeting. He said he didn’t feel 
well and asked to be taken to a hospital. 
Dr, Richard Waddell, Commission repre- 
sentative in Brazil, took Dr. Leber to 
Sao Paulo’s Good Samaritan Hospital, 
where the New York churchman was 
taken under the personal care of the 
head of the hospital. In a few minutes, 
however, he died. . 

The United Presbyterian leader in 
overseas work was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland. He was graduated from Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore and 
from Princeton Theological Seminary, 
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Photograph taken day of his death shows Dr. Charles T. Leber (left), general sec- 
retary of Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, with Dr. Stanley Rycroft. 


Princeton, New Jersey. He had pastorates 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania before 
joining the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. in 
the mid-thirties as a mission executive. 

As chief administrator of Presbyterian 
ecumenical work, Dr. Leber traveled ex- 
tensively in thirty-nine countries over- 
seas, He was a pioneer in developing 
interdenominational cooperation and in 
planning mergers of Presbyterian work 
into the national Churches of various 
countries, In May of this year the gov- 
ernment of France, in recognition of Dr. 
Leber’s work, made him an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 

A service of worship recalling the 
work of the world-famous United Pres- 
byterian mission leader was held at the 
Igresia Unida (United Church) of Sao 
Paulo. Igresia Unida’s pastor, Dr. Jose 
Borges dos Santos, Jr., is Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church of Brazil. Col- 
leagues and fellow delegates of Dr. 
Leber’s at the Alliance took part in the 
service. 

Other churchmen expressed further 
gratitude for the life and services of Dr. 
Leber at Brown Memorial Church in 
Baltimore, the city in which burial took 
place on August 7. Dr, Leber is survived 
by his wife, Elizabeth Heath Leber, and 
by three children, one daughter and two 
sons, one of whom, Charles T. Leber, Jr., 
is co-pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago. 


Churches Urged To Limit 
Tax-exempt Status 


Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake 
said last month that indefinite continua- 
tion of present church tax exemptions 
will jeopardize not only the stability of 
government but the effectiveness of the 
churches themselves. 

Writing in Christianity Today, Dr. 
Blake declared that tax exemptions which 
“are proper when churches are small, 
poor, or weak may have highly unfor- 
tunate results to the churches and society 
when the churches have grown large 
and rich. 

“IT am sure,” he said, “that great con- 
centration of wealth and economic power 
in the hands of the American churches 
will in the long run frustrate the very 
ends which they proclaim and profess.” 

In an article discussing the over-all 
issue of taxes and the churches, Dr. Blake 
asserted that those interested in church- 
state relations in this country dare not 
take for granted as “good and perma- 
nent” the religious tax exemptions now 
in effect in the nation, states, and mu- 
nicipalities. 

“In any case,” he said, “American 
churchmen need seriously to grapple 
with the charge made by the antireligious 
that church tax exemption in the United 
States is but a slightly concealed form of 
tax support of the churches.” 

Dr. Blake posed the question whether 
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churches should lose some of their tax 
exemptions to preserve their freedom 
and autonomy as provided under the 
church-state separation principle of the 
federal Constitution. He suggested that 
a century from now, “the present pattern 
of religious tax exemption by federal, 
state, and municipal authorities, if con- 
tinued, may present the state with prob- 
lems of such magnitude that their only 
solution will be revolutionary expropria- 
tion of church properties.” 

The religious leader pointed out that 
the growing wealth and property of the 
churches was partially responsible for 
the revolutionary expropriation of church 
property in England in the sixteenth 
century, in France in the eighteenth, in 
Italy in the nineteenth, and in Mexico, 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, and Hungarv in 
the twentieth. 

“A government with mounting tax 
problems cannot be expected to keep 
its hands off the wealth of a rich church 
forever,” he declared. “That such a revo- 
lution is always accompanied by anti- 
clericalism and atheism should not be 
surprising.” 

Dr. Blake, a former president of the 
National Council of Churches. said he 
was not proposing to outline a new 
church tax policy, but wished to raise 
these “rhetorical” questions: 
> 1. Should which 
businesses in competition with private 


churches operate 
enterprises seek the repeal of the federal 
law which exempts them from the 52 
per cent corporate income tax? 

& 2. Should churches take the initiative 
in approaching local tax officials to de- 
velop a system whereby the churches 
would start to pay real estate taxes at 
the rate of 1 per cent of the amount 
they would pay if their property were 
taxable, increasing the contribution by 
1 per cent to a ceiling of 10 per cent? 
> 3. Should churches examine their re- 
lated business enterprises to assure them- 
selves that their practices in these fields 
are not unfairly competitive with other 
businesses in the same area? 

& 4. Should churches support a depart- 
ment in the National Council which 
would study the entire field of church 
tax exemption? 


Church in India: 
Communists Out in Kerala 
The Communist rulers of Kerala—In- 
dia’s Red-dominated _ state—last 
month met defeat largely at the hands 
of Muslim, Hindu, and Roman Catholic 


only 
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communities which refused to become 
spiritually and educationally subservient 
to them. 

A proclamation issued by President 
Rajendra Prasad of India announced 
that the state’s legislative assembly had 
been dissolved and all its powers assigned 
to the national parliament in New Delhi. 
His action meant the end of a Com- 
munist regime that had been in power 
for two years and four months of a five- 
year term. 

The President's action climaxed two 
months of mass popular demonstrations, 
marked by strikes and picketing of gov- 
ernment buildings, and sparked chiefly 
by Communist efforts to increase gov- 
ernment control of private schools, most 
of which belong to the Nair Hindu and 
Roman Catholic communities, The pri- 
vate schools number 7,000, about evenly 
divided between the two groups. 

Clashes between police and demon- 
strators saw at least fifteen Roman Cath- 
olics killed, tens of thousands arrested, 
and more than 10,000 sentenced to short 
jail terms. Many of the demonstrators 
were Roman Catholic picketers who tried 
to prevent their schools being reopened 
after the end of the vacation term in 
against a law 
which, among other things, required 
teachers to be chosen from government- 
approved lists. 

It was expected that all the private 
schools, closed since early June, will now 


protest new education 


be reopened. 

The take-over in Kerala was ef- 
fected under Article 356 of the Indian 
constitution which authorizes presiden- 
tial rule over any state in which govern- 
ment cannot be carried out in accord- 
ance with the charter. The presidential 
proclamation said elections for a new 
assembly could be held “as soon as pos- 
sible.” It was expected that meanwhile 
the national parliament would meet to 
give the required formal approval of Dr. 
Prasad’s action, taken on the advice of 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Disappearance of the Kerala Red 
regime headed by Chief Minister E. M. S. 
Namboodiripad came also in the wake 
of widespread charges by political op- 
ponents that it had violated the consti- 
tution by using government funds to 
build up the Communist Party, subvert- 
ing the administration of justice and 
profiting from the dispensation of state 
assets and favors, These charges were 
denied by Communist spokesmen. 

Prior to the of President 
Prasad’s proclamation, crowds had gath- 


issuance 


ered at the residence of Governor Ra. 
makrishna Rao to demand the ouster of 
the Communist government. They car. 
ried lighted torches as symbolic remind. 
ers of the Roman Catholics who had 
been killed by police guards at the 
schools. 

Archbishop Joseph Parecattil mean. 
while served notice that the church 
would not back down in its fight for free. 
dom of education in Kerala, especially 
against government attempts to force 
Marxist ideas on children. The bishop of 
Trichur protested to Prime Minister 
Nehru that Communist police had in. 
vaded a church where Roman Catholics 
had taken refuge. 


Dr. William Lindsay Young 


Former Moderator, 
Dr. William L. Young, Dies 


Dr. William Lindsay Young, former 
General Assembly Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., died re 
cently in Los Angeles, He was sixty-six. 

Ordained in 1918, Dr. Young served 
in a variety of church posts. He had 
been a World War I army chaplain, pas- 
tor of Grace Presbyterian Church in 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, university pas 
tor at the University of Montana, director 
of university work for the Board of Chris 
tian Education, and president of Park 
College. The church leader was also a 
retired vice-president of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. At 
the time of his death, he was chairman 
of the American Christian Palestine 
Commission. : 

In 1940 Dr. Young was elected Mod- 
erator of the 152nd General Assembly 
at its meeting in Rochester, New York. 

His widow, the former Tess Elizabeth 
Kruger, two sons, and a daughter sul 
vive. 
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National Day of Prayer 
Set for October 7 


President Eisenhower last month pro- 
claimed Wednesday, October,7, as a Na- 
tional Day of Prayer. It was the eighth 
such proclamation since Congress 
granted authorization in 1952. 

The proclamation reads: 

“Let us give thanks for the bounty of 
Providence which has made possible the 
growth and promise of our land. 

“Let us give thanks for the heritage 
of free inquiry, sound industry, and 
boundless vision which have enabled us 
to advance the general welfare of our 
people to unprecedented heights. 

“Let us remember that our God is 
the God of all men, that only as all men 
are free can liberty be secure for any, 
and that only as all prosper can any be 
content in their good fortune. 

“Let us join in vigorous concern for 
those who now endure suffering of body, 
mind, or spirit, and let us seek to relieve 
their distress and to assist them in their 
way toward health, well-being, and en- 
lightenment. 

“Finally, let us rededicate ourselves 
and our nation to the highest lovalties 
which we know; and let us breathe 
deeply of the clean air of courage, pre- 
paring ourselves to meet the obligations 
of our day in trust, in gratitude, and in 
the supreme confidence of men who 
have accomplished much united under 


God.” 


National Missions Offers 
Social Service Positions 

United Presbyterians in professional 
social-service work and others in the 
health and welfare field were urged last 
month to register with the, Board of Na- 
tional Missions’ new Health and Welfare 
Personnel Service. 

According to Miss Helen H. Conner, 
director of the service, Presbyterian so- 
cial-service agencies need program direc- 
tors, group leaders, caseworkers, a 
supervisor for a junior-age program, a 
community organization worker, a teen- 
age program coordinator, a staff asso- 
ciate, and a superintendent for a home. 
Candidates should have masters degrees 
in social work or other appropriate 
training. Salaries range from $5,000 to 
$6,000 a year. 

[For application forms or further in- 
formation, write to Miss Helen H. Con- 
ner, Board of National Missions, 156 








Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y.] 
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3-Month Trial Subscription 
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to Christianity Today 
The Magazine for Leaders of 
the Christian World 


If you are a Christian leader in your community, and active in the 
work of your church, we will send you free for three months (6 
stimulating issues) an introductory trial subscription to CHRIS- 
TIANITY TODAY, a magazine designed to witness in a scholarly 
way to the unchanging Gospel for a changing age. 

CHRISTIANITY TODAY is published in Washington, D. C., by a 
nationally known staff of editors headed by Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, 
50 contributing editors and 70 correspondents situated in strategic 


world centers. 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY is edited for the mature Christian leader 
interested in the important theological, social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues of our day. Reading CHRISTIANITY TODAY will pro- 


vide you with the intellectual and spiritual stimulation you have 


been looking for. 


We invite you to read CHRISTIANITY TODAY at our expense for 
three months. Just fill in the form below and mail it to us today. 


This offer is limited to Christian leaders in the United States and 


Canada only. 


Christianity Today, Dept. PL 
Washington Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


I am happy to take advantage of your free trial offer. Please send CHRISTIANITY 


TODAY te me for three months. 
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Working with teacher James N. Thompson, Jr., migrant boys 
fit a screen door, which they had repaired, in a cabin at 
their camp. Youths have also mended cabin’s window screens. 


Migrant Families 


vo six-year-olds, emerging from a 
"L cabio, spot several pieces of crum- 
pled paper on the ground. The young- 
sters pick up the scraps and carefully 
deposit them in a trash barrel. 

A twelve-year-old girl enters another 
cabin with a length of flowered cotton 
in her hands. She says that she wants to 
make a pretty dress for her little sister. 

A covey of teen-age boys, most of 
them Boy their 
brows as they fasten a just-repaired 
screen on a cabin window. 


new Scouts, furrow 


In another setting, these three epi- 
sodes would not be news. But in the 
migrant Cedarville, New 
Jersey, where they took place last month, 


camp near 


they dramatized the solid results of a 


” 
“se 


be a. =~ 


\ 


unique experiment in the teaching of 
homemaking. 

The project was under the aegis of 
the migrant ministry of the National 
Council of Churches. Co-sponsor was 
the New Jersey Council of Churches’ de- 
partment of work among migrants, of 
which the Reverend Reinhardt Van 
Dyke, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Clayton, is director. 

Purpose of the pilot program, which 
completed its third summer two weeks 
ago, was to discover ways of teaching 
migrant children a number of practical 
homemaking skills. Unlike most voca- 
tional ventures with the children of sea- 
sonal agricultural workers, stress was 
put upon techniques that would be im- 


oe 


Dorothy Thomas is overjoyed at the idea of a new dress 
made especially for her. Seamstress is her cousin Elizabeth 
Cullen, who learned to sew in unique homemaking class. 


Learn Home Crafts 


mediately useful to the young people 
and upon materials that would be within 
their economic reach. 

Each weekday training period began 
in the late afternoon, when the boys and 
girls returned to the camps from their 
work in the vegetable fields. The gith 
were shown how to make simple clothes, 
to mend, and to darn; how to shop wisel! 
and to prepare nourishing meals from 
inexpensive materials such as dried milk 
and cracked eggs. 

The children learned how to make 
efficient use of the space in thei 
cramped cabins; to build shelves out of 
crates and fashion rods out of coat hang 
ers; to flatten tin cans so that mosquito 
breeding water would not collect i 
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The final Sydney Showground 

meeting broke all Crusade attendance 
records—-150,000 persons. The response 
to the invitation was 5,648 inquirers— 
2,000 of whom came forward in the 
adjoining Cricket Ground. 
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To God The Glory 


The Very Rev. Dr. S. Barton Babbage 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne 


In Melbourne we were both humbled and exalted—humbled by 
the response and exalted by the results. Night by night people 
from every walk of life—from the highest to the lowest—gave 
themselves either by committal to Christ or by rededication. 

It has been a high privilege and an unforgettable experience 
' to have been able to share in this evangelistic adventure. The 
' ministry of Billy Graham we have appreciated more than we 
can say. To his burning sincerity, contagious faith and personal 
charm he adds an utter devotion to Christ. We pray that the 
blessing of God may continue to abide on his ministry. 


The Rt. Rev. R. C. Kerle 
Bishop Coadjutor 

The Church of England 

The Diocese of Sydney 


My whole life has been greatly enriched by my participation in 
the Crusades in Australia. Never again could I doubt that the 
Gospel is the “Power of God,’ nor that men’s lives can be 
changed through “the foolishness of preaching.” 

Throughout this Commonwealth the majority of ministers 
of all Churches participated. It has been the greatest act of 
united witness in the history of this nation; and, either directly 
or indirectly through land-line relays, thousands of congrega- 
tions have received deep spiritual blessing. 

We have discovered the existence of a real spiritual hunger 
and we are encouraged to preach Christ crucified with a new 
confidence. 

The spirit and message of the Crusades will continue in the 
thousands of Churches who have been benefited beyond measure 
during the Crusade days, and in the lives of the multiplied 
thousands of individuals who have found a new meaning to 
life through faith in Jesus Christ. 

As the Churches and Christians of Australia take up the task 
we firmly believe this is not the end, but the beginning of a 
great new day for the cause of Christ here in this land. 


The Rev. Dr. A. H. Wood 
President-General of the Methodist Church in Australasia 


The Graham Crusade has been the most remarkable religious 
event in this generation in Australia. The numbers attending 
the meetings night after night have been one amazing evidence 
of success. 
_The many thousands who have responded in each city have 
— the churches an opportunity which they have not ecm 
ore. 
The Methodist Church has whole-heartedly co-operated and 
as its official head I pay the heartiest tribute for what we have 
seen and experienced. To God be the glory! 


The Rt. Rev. Marcus Loane 
Bishop Coadjutor 

The Anglican Church 

The Diocese of Sydney 


Sydney has never been so widely or deeply stirred as it has been 
during this Crusade. The many thousands who have crowded 
the meetings at the Showground and who have responded to the 
Invitation at every meeting have revealed a spiritual hunger 
which was scarcely suspected. There is perhaps hardly a Church 
in the metropolitan area which is not now rejoicing in those who 
have declared themselves willing to put their trust in Christ and 
receive Him as their Lord and Savior. 

The Crusade has unified all the Churches in a fellowship 
— has- proved more real and effective than we have ever 

own. 
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The Rev. Gordon Powell 
Minister of St. Stephen's Presbyterian Church 


Sydney is a pleasure-loving city. Its people have been described 
as amiable pagans. Its church people have always had a struggle 
and too often been weak and defeated. What a difference there 
is now! There is a spirit of gaiety and confidence amongst the 
church people. Morale is at an all time high and all the city is 
talking religion and the churches, working joyfully together, feel 
a new strength. We believe it is the beginning of the first big 
Ss our history. God has done great things whereof we 
are glad. 


The Rev. Alan Walker 
Minister of the Central Methodist Mission 


Only the Spirit of God, the Christian Gospel and a Christian 
preacher could have produced this miracle. Here we have seen 
ve up the need of this great city. A deep yearning for God 
often lies buried beneath the materialism, the sophistication, 
the sin of our lives. Here it has broken through in these days. 
Here we have seen God from His side breaking through to us. 
Life for many of us will never be the same again. Lives have 
been changed, homes reunited, churches quickened. Humbly, 
gratefully, we acknowledge the goodness of God. 


The Rev. Dr. E. H. Watson 


Director of the Department of Evangelism 
The Baptist Union of the State of N.S.W. 


None of us imagined that we would ever see the day when 
thousands upon thousands of our fellow citizens would openly 
declare their faith in Jesus Christ. People from all walks of life 
have been ready to declare without embarrassment their readi- 
ness to allow God to come into their lives. The Crusade that 
has been held in Sydney is now to be written into the history 
of our nation, and will be written, many of us believe, as the 
greatest event in the religious life of the country. 


The Rev. R. F. Clement 
Minister of the Central Methodist Church, Auckland 


Almost every Church reports new members in its fellowship, 
and more important, a deepening of the spiritual life of many 
who belonged before. To assess the magnitude of the impact of 
the Crusade we should be required to attempt to measure 
spiritual values which would be impossible. Certain it is that 
something of immense spiritual significance has happened in 
many Churches and Christian people in Auckland for which 
we thank God. 


The Rev. Roland Hart 
President, Canterbury Baplist Association 


The continuing impact of the Crusade is being seen first in the 
increased congregations of Churches of all denominations; sec- 
ondly, in the fact that there is now in every Church a spearhead 
of trained and confident Christian workers. We are now con- 
fronted with an opportunity such as we have never known in 
this country. 


THE Billy Gnahaw EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION 


P.O. Box 779, Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 
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Alaska Cook Wins Top Award 


There’s an old tradition in our new 
49th state—cooking contests! And 
one of last year’s winners is Mrs. 
James Dixon of College, Alaska. She 
won 15 ribbons and a silver tray at 
the Tanana Valley Fair. No wonder 
her husband and son Michael are so 
proud of her! 

Mrs. Dixon thinks it best to rely 
on proven ingredients, and always 
uses Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 
“It rises in record time,” she says. “I 
depend on it for wonderful results.” 

And now that school time’s here 
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you'll be using Fleischmann’s Dry 
Yeast even more—in yeast treats for 
lunch boxes and snacks. So get 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast and 
keep a supply handy on your shelf. 
And try the easy new yeast and bis- 
cuit mix recipes! You’ll find them on 
the Fleischmann’s package. 
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them; to tack fireproof sheeting behing 
their oil stoves. From feed sacks, they 
made dish towels, curtains, and dresses, 
Often they cooked supper for all the 
youngsters in the program. With their 
teacher for the three summers, Mrs. Sara 
F. Kradel, a home economics instructor 
in the Commercial Township, New Jer. 
sey, school system, the girls discussed 
child care, hygiene, and first aid. During 
the past summer, twenty-one girls (, 
high proportion of those within the ten- 
to-sixteen age bracket in two Cedarville 
camps) participated in the program. 

Under the supervision of another 
New Jersey teacher, industrial arts in. 
structor James N. Thompson, Jr., the 
boys built two soundly constructed 
wooden cabins in which the program’ 
activities have recently been held. This 
year, thirty-seven boys between the ages 
of ten and nineteen learned how to re. 
pair and install screens, to build wooden 
sinks and concrete steps, and to install 
simple plumbing. Mr. Thompson taught 
them how to construct chests that would 
double as benches and how to dispose of 
trash and garbage. They gained pointers 
about auto maintenance, general driving 
safety, and health habits. Through 
roundtable discussions, several boys 
were encouraged to finish high school at 
their Florida home base. Many of the 
boys were organized last month into a 
Boy Scout troop. 

An addition this year to previous 
programs was a homemaking class for 
mothers, taught by Mrs. Kradel. Eight 
women summoned up the energy to at- 
tend regularly after a day of backbreak- 
ing work in the fields and several hours 
of washing, ironing, and cooking for 
their families. Another new feature was 
a recreation and Bible-school period for 
younger children. The leaders were two 
volunteer student workers. 

Through the homemaking project, the 
children have developed a new self-re- 
spect and pride in their surroundings 
that has spread to their parents. The ap 
pearance of the camp has substantially 
improved, gang fighting and excessive 
drinking have almost disappeared, and 
good relations with the community have 
been cemented. 

The National Copuncil’s migrant min- 
istry, which last year served 146,144 
migrants in thirty-one states, plans to is- 
sue a manual on the program that can 
be used by workers in some of its other 
projects and by public-school teachers 
working with migrant families. 

—Mary ANN GEHRES 
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“Adopted” for Four Years 


Churches sponsor three Arab students while they go to college 


HEN Joseph Awad walked up the 
W ramp of an airliner in Jerusalem 
last fall to begin his long trip to the 
United States, almost his entire village 
turned out to see him off. 

Only his father couldn’t come; it was 
felt that the excitement might cause a 
heart attack. But his mother was there 
in colorful native dress. 

Joseph was bound for Rocky Moun- 
tain College, Montana, the first boy from 
the village of Isawiya to go to an Amer- 
ican college. 

On the other side of the world, the 
Reverend George Hulac and the mem- 
bers of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Great Falls, Montana, were also prepar- 
ing for a new experience. Each member 
of the church was to have a share in 
“adopting” Joseph for his four years as 
a student. 

Two other boys from Jordan also 
winged their way to the United States 
last fall, although their backgrounds 
made the transition less spectacular than 
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JOSEPH AWAD 
of Isawiya Village 
Now a student at Rocky Mountain Col- 
lege, Billings, Montana, Joseph often 
thinks of his home in a remote village 
near Jerusalem and of his parents, who 
still live there. 
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Joseph’s. The congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Moses Lake, 
Washington, had adopted Nihad Kaibni 
from Ramallah. The Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church of Topeka, Kansas, 
adopted a boy from Jerusalem named 
Hanna George, but they call him Jack. 

All three of the boys are examples of 
a unique sort of adoption. 

Each is an Arab from the little King- 
dom of Jordan. Two of the boys are 
Christian; one is a Muslim. Each young 
man had completed every modicum of 
education he could scrounge at home, 
and there was no place else to look for 
further training within Jordan. With a 
craving to know more, no money, and 
no jobs to be had, each was fertile soil 
for the seeds of Communism. 

There is no college or university left 
in this part of Jordan. The Arab College 
lies decaying in the “No Man’s Land” of 
misunderstanding between Israel and 
Jordan. The Hebrew University, built 
on isolated Mount Scopus, is now a mili- 


HANNA GEORGE 
of Jerusalem 
Sponsored by the Westminster Church in 
Topeka, Kansas, “Jack” is attending 
Washburn University. The church is de- 
lighted with him and plans to “adopt” 
another student. 


tary lookout point for the Israelis within 
the country of Jordan—just one of the 
ironies of the 1948 UN Truce Agree- 
ment. Supplies must reach Mount Sco- 
pus every other week by convoy through 
Jordan and with the courtesy and the 
protection of the famed Arab Legion. 
Joseph Awad, the boy now at Rocky 
Mountain College through the generos- 
ity of the Great Falls Church, is from 
Isawiya Village, situated on the shoulder 
of Mount Scopus in the shadow of this 
contingent of Israeli police and soldiers. 
His little village has been subjected to 
every imaginable crosscurrent of bitter- 
ness and hatred growing out of the Is- 
raeli-Arab conflict of 1948. The nerves 
of these people have been kept raw for 
ten years. The situation finally erupted 
into open fighting between the villagers 
and the Israeli personnel on Mount Sco- 
pus in May, 1958. The Canadian Colonel, 
George Flint, chairman of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, was killed in the 
cross fire, and for days it was fully ex- 


NIHAD KAIBNI 
of Ramallah 
Made a refugee in 1948, Nihad Kaibni 
lived with his family in Jordan. Now he 
is attending Whitworth College in Spo- 
kane, Wash., sponsored by congrega- 
tion of Moses Lake Presbyterian Church. 
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pected general fighting would break out. 

From this tense political clime came 
a student fully capable of college level 
work. Reports from the church family in 
Great Falls are that he’s getting along 
“iust fine.” And the miracle for this one 
boy has given new hope to a whole vil- 
lage of 1,400 people. 

Nihad Kaibni, the second of the 
young men to be “adopted,” was wel- 
comed by the Reverend Edgar E. Toevs 
and the congregation of the Moses Lake 
Presbyterian Church. This boy, made a 
refugee in 1948, was living with his fam- 
ily in Ramallah, which is near Jerusa- 
lem. He is now attending Whitworth 
College in Spokane, Washington. 

In Topeka, Kansas, young Hanna 
(Jack) George of Jerusalem has pitched 
right into the program started by the 
Westminster Church and the Reverend 
Lawrence E. Schwarz. He shovels snow 
in winter and mows lawns in summer. 
The Men’s Club paid his transportation 
from New York to Topeka and have 
guaranteed to make up any deficit in his 
board bill that he can’t earn himself. 

From first reports coming in from the 
“parent” churches, the effect of the 
“adoptions” has been a real spiritual lift. 
Everyone lends a helping hand... if 
only to keep the boys’ socks mended. 

All over Jordan there are youngsters 
just like these fortunate three. As you 
drive through the villages or refugee 
camps any day of the week, you see 
them promenading the main highway, 
ten or twenty paces between, books in 
hand, doing their homework. Home is 
almost always too small, too poor, badly 
lighted, and too crowded with younger 
brothers and sisters for concentration. 
They learn all they can—the curriculum 
for each year of secondary school is 
made up of seven solids, including Eng- 
lish Language and often English Litera- 
ture. That a tiny country with no natural 
resources and with 300,000 refugees 
thrust into an already strained economy 
has managed to educate through high 
school so many of its youngsters is no 
small miracle. 

Expediter for this “adoption” effort 
is a private organization called American 
Friends of the Middle East. Founded in 
1951, when twenty-four people met in 
the home of Dorothy Thompson in New 
York, the AFME has seven offices in 
the Middle East and four field offices 
in the United States, in Washington, 
D.C., New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 

—MarrTua MINETTE 
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TV Course on Religion 
Begins Second Year 


tT 12:30 p.m. on September 27 last 
A year, Dr. Edward W. Bauman 
stepped before his class on “The Life 
and Teachings of Jesus” and proceeded 
with his lecture. 

If there was any nervousness in the 
American University assistant professor 
of religion, it was not apparent to his stu- 
dents. Nor was it noticeable to the studio 
audience or the thousands of television 
viewers. 

This was a regular class meeting, with 
the students being held strictly account- 
able for their work and with the term 
results applying to their university 
grades. 

The great difference was that a reg- 
ular two-hour credit course in a religious 
subject at American University in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was being held before the 
searching eyes of the television camera. 
This pioneering step had been taken by 
American University in cooperation with 
the National Capital Area Council of 
Churches and was being given in the 
studios of Station WMAL-TV. 

In addition to the twelve students 
regularly attending the weekly meetings 
at the studio, another 144 registered for 
credit in the course and more than two 
thousand viewers paid the registration 
fee for noncredit privileges. More than 
eighty-five thousand persons followed 
the one-hour class each Saturday, giving 
the program the highest rating of all 
programs broadcast on television stations 
in Washington at that hour. 

The fact that they were holding ses- 
sions before a television audience made 
the students ill at ease at first and reluc- 
tant to “open up.” But the twelve girls 
and boys, from freshman to senior 
classes, soon became accustomed to the 
environment. They caught the spirit of 
the experiment and within a short time 
were asking questions and arguing with 
the enthusiasm of youth. Dr. Bauman 
found his once television-shy students 
going to the other extreme—some began 
to “ham it up.” This was stopped 
quickly. 

Another factor unexpectedly entered 
into the picture. Viewers began to have 
favorites among the students and to send 
them fan mail. Some were interested in 
the Hungarian boy who had been a free- 


Before start of exam, Dr. Edward H. 
Bauman answers students’ questions. 


dom fighter. Others backed a Negro stu- 
dent. An English pupil proved another 
favorite. A youth studying science was 
having doubts about his religious con- 
victions, and many sympathized with 
him. 

The professor also acquired his own 
following. These fans had more weighty 
reasons for their support. In spite of Dr. 
Bauman’s lack of training for teaching a 
class on television, he had a natural flair 
for the medium that was immediately 
felt by viewers. 

“I had to learn matters of timing, de- 
livery, and other details the hard way,” 
the tall and friendly teacher explained. 

Hundreds of letters to the station 
showed that his results were good. 

“We believe Dr. Bauman does a mar- 
velous work in his clear, down-to-earth 
presentation,” one writer said. 

Another praised “his clarity, con 
ciseness, informal easy charm, and, 
above all, his tact in presenting both 
sides of fundamental differences over 
which men have died violent deaths.” 

The professor's speaking voice, sense 
of humor, easy and friendly manner, and 
mastery of his subject gained new 
viewers each time the program went on 
the air. 

Dr. Bauman pointed out that a basic 
problem was how to organize the course 
in such a way as to maintain “my intel- 
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lectual respectability and still have au- 
dience appeal.” 

Ultimately he had to cope with a situ- 
ation every teacher faces at some time 
yr other. Classroom sessions inevitably 
have their low points and moments of 
inertia. This may be all right in the or- 
dinary classroom, but on television too 
many such dips could prove fatal. On the 
TV screen, the big test comes in the first 
four minutes. 

“You must get and keep the audience 
interest in that time, or you are lost,” he 
contended. “To do that, we used out- 
lines, charts, and visual aids. One day I 
opened the class with the camera catch- 
ing me as I whirled a very old Buddhist 
prayer wheel. 

“Our subject that day was prayer. 
From this eye-catching device I moved 
the students into a discussion of prob- 
lems raised by perfunctory prayer. The 
next step to talking about Jesus and 
prayer was an easy and logical one.” 

Asking students searching questions 
and starting a lively debate among them 
proved another effective way of attract- 
ing the television audience. 

All these things demanded time and 
preparation, a serious matter for the 
busy professor and university chaplain. 
One difficulty was lack of time for a 
class rehearsal. These class sessions were 
indeed unrehearsed. 

But technical details could not be left 
to chance, and so each week the pro- 
ducer and Dr. Bauman managed to 
scrimp a few minutes to work them out. 

One secret for a good class meeting, 
he said, is to cut down on straight lectur- 
ing. He found that twenty-two to twenty- 
five minutes’ presentation by the profes- 
sor is about all an hour program could 
take. The rest should be filled with class 
discussion and the use of visual aids. 

At first many were disturbed by his 
open search for truth with the books of 
the Bible. This led to moments of doubt. 
But as the study progressed, the viewers 
realized Christians have nothing to fear 
from this kind of honest approach. In- 
deed, many later declared their faith had 
been strengthened rather than weak- 
ened, for they came to understand not 
only what they believed but why. 
“Although I have attended church 
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Dedicated youths are investing their lives in study today so that they may soon 
become capable Church leaders. To meet the challenging crisis of our times, 
adequate and continuous Christian leadership is vital. For the training of youth, 
the education program of the United Presbyterian Church includes: 


46 Colleges 


10 Seminaries 


30 Training Schools 


144 Westminster Foundation Student Centers on college campuses 
2,000,000 young people and teachers who benefit from curriculum 
and educational materials supplied for Sunday school instruction 


in local churches. 
You can help support this program of future leadership—as well as provide for 
your own future — through various Income Plan gifts. Your fund can benefit 
Christian Education, Theological Education, any United Presbyterian cause, or 
the work of the entire Church. 


For further information use convenient coupon below, indicating your 
interests. There are several ways you can give — yet receive a generous 


return of income for duration of one or two lives. 





UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 


Established 1709 
156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Don Emerson Hall, Director 


I would like to advance the work of Christ in the World. 
Please mail to me information about the following: 


C Regular Life Income Plan 0 Outright Gifts 

(0 Tax-Free Life Income Plan (0 Wills and Bequests 

(1) Annuity Gifts CO Insurance Gifts 
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weekly for years, this is really the first 
time I have had a deep insight into what 
Christianity really is,” one man wrote in. 

A woman said, “My husband and I, 
indifferent Christians, have found the 
program so intensely interesting that I 
feel sure many others would welcome 
this intelligent approach to the Bible.” 

At the end of the first semester, those 
enrolled and other viewers were invited 
to take part in a field trip to Washington 
Cathedral. 

“We expected a couple of hundred at 
most,” the thirty-two-year-old minister 
said. “To our happy consternation, be- 
tween seven and eight hundred turned 
out. It resulted in a hurry call to the po- 
lice to handle the traffic.” 

At the conclusion of the spring semes- 
ter, nearly 1,000 persons showed up for 
a guided tour to view religious pictures 
at the National Gallery of Art. 

Credit for furnishing the idea for the 
program goes to Martha Mendenhall, an 
employee of the Academy of Sciences 
who is a volunteer producer of radio and 
television programs for the National 
Capital Area Council of Churches. She 
suggested the idea of a Bible study pro- 
gram on television. 

Ella Harllee, director of the radio and 
television department for the Council, 
took it from there. She discussed its pos- 
sibilities with Dr. Bauman. They then 
talked to Council and American Univer- 
sity officials, who felt the project had 
merit. With this backing, Miss Harllee 
and Dr. Bauman approached WMAL- 
TV. The station welcomed the idea— 
with reservations. There was a certain 
“friendly suspicion” that this was just an- 
other religious program. 

“We had to sell the idea of an intel- 
lectually respectable approach to reli- 
gion in this format,” Dr. Bauman 
recalled. “Station officials remained 
somewhat suspicious until the first pro- 
gram was given. Then they were 100 
per cent behind us.” 

The not hard to find. 
Within a short time both program and 


reason Was 
teacher were receiving rave notices from 
television critics, and the viewer ratings 
shot up fantastically, even surpassing 
commercial programs given at the hour. 

When the local Emmy awards were 
being considered at the end of the sea- 
son, the program and Dr. Bauman were 
both nominated in their categories for 
top honors. Although they did not win, 
both reached the final round in the 
judging—a most unusual accomplishment 
for a religious program. 
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The National Religious Publicity 
Council thought so highly of the effort 
that it gave WMAL-TV a special award. 
The United Presbyterian Church at its 
General Assembly in Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, also passed a resolution commend- 
ing the program. 

To receive credit, students had to do 
a written assignment each week, which 
meant a total of thirty short papers. In 
addition, they had to take two examina- 
tions, each two hours long. 

When they registered, students were 
sent an outline or syllabus of the course 
and given the option of using two text- 
books, “Gospel Parallels” and Dwight 
Beck’s “Through the Gospels to Jesus.” 

When the school year ended, WMAL- 
TV asked those who followed the class 
to send in their criticisms. There were no 
serious complaints, but several said the 
hour the program was given, 12:30-1:30 
P.M., was awkward. This criticism will 
be corrected when the 1959-60 class on 
“Introduction to the Old Testament” is 
presented. It is scheduled from 11 a.m. 
to 12 noon on Saturdays starting on Sep- 
tember 19. 

Another suggested that the engi- 
neers linger a little longer on the black- 
board so that students would have more 
time to take notes. 

Probably the most flattering complaint 
said, “The only criticism that I can offer 
is that I am finally being forced to buy 
my own TV set. I’ve been happily post- 
poning that investment until] TV pro- 
graming made it worth the price.” 

—Caspar NANNES 


Judge Millen Dies; 
Expert on Delinquency 


The Honorable Herbert E. Millen, 
Philadelphia Municipal Court Judge, 
died in a San Francisco hospital in late 
July, at the age of sixty-seven. An elder 
in the Reeve Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, he was elected to 
the General Council of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. in 1948, and served through 
1956. He was one of the active laymen 
on the Council’s Budget and Finance 
Committee. 

He went to high school and worked 
on farms in Pennsylvania’s Lancaster 
County, and earned his college degree 
at Lincoln University, then a Presbyte- 
rian college. He worked a full night shift 
at the Philadelphia Post Office, averaging 
four hours of sleep in twenty-four, during 


the years he attended law school at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Judge Millen had been president of 
Mercy-Douglass Hospital and School fo; 
Nurses, a member of his county’s Board 
of Law Examiners, a member of the city 
Housing Rent Commission, a member of 
the Board of Directors of Robin Hood 
Dell (an outdoor civic concert center), 
president of the Philadelphia branch of 
the National Association for the Ad. 
vancement of Colored People, fiscal 
director of the Police Beneficial Associa. 
tion, member of the board of the Ne 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and a director of the Community 
Chest. 

Most of his judicial service was in 
the juvenile division of the Municipal 
Court, where he became a somewhat un- 
willing expert on juvenile delinquency. 
Asking in 1957 to be transferred to an- 
other judicial responsibility, he wrote a 
newspaper: “I am frustrated because 
day in and day out a steady stream of 
juvenile offenders has been brought be- 


Judge Herbert E. Millen 


fore me—many of them second, third, 
and even fourth offenders. 

“. . « Just sitting there and listening to 
the failings of boys and girls and seeing 
them go down further on each appear 
ance before me has become too much.” 

He suffered a heart attack two weeks 
before his death, but his friends told 
Philadelphia journalists that his heart 
was already broken by the stil] unsolved 
problems of urban youth. 
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Of People and Places 


BICENTENNIAL IN CANADA 

St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Quebec (the Reverend Wilfred F. 
Butcher, minister), the oldest congrega- 
tion with the oldest church building of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, is 
currently celebrating its 200th anniver- 
sarv. The present church, erected in 
1810, has a high central pulpit. At one 
time there was a long communion table 
around which members sat to receive the 
Sacrament. Recently the church has un- 
dergone a thorough renovation in prep- 
aration for the bicentennial observance. 


CHURCH RENOVATED IN A DAY 


What was for some fifty years a non- 


denominational community church be- | 


came, a little over one year ago, the 
newest congregation of the Presbytery of 
Morris and Orange, New Jersey. It then 
became the Ironia Community Church 
—Presbyterian (the Reverend Arthur W. 
Stevens, pastor), with seventy-six char- 
ter members. Now there are 110 mem- 
bers, with an enrollment of 138 adults 


and children in the church school. As a 


; . wae ; 
. Andrew’s Church, Quebec, Canada 





part of their observance of the first anni- 


. | 
versary as a denomination-affiliated con- 


gregation, over forty men, women, and 
children turned out to paint the entire 
church exterior, make minor repairs, and 


do landscaping—all in one day. 





MEMORIAL GIFT GIVEN SEMINARY 


The Louisville (Kentucky) Presbyte- | 


rian Theological Seminary recently re- 
ceived a gift in memory of the late 
Cornelius Agnew Demarest, who died in 
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How to Opply for a 


NATIONAL 
PRESBYTERIAN 
are) Wel? 


sons Scholarship 


You can apply for one of the fifty National Presbyterian 
College Scholarships if: 


e you are a communicant member of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 


e you rank in the top third of your class in the next-to-final 
(junior) year in secondary school 


e you will be graduated from secondary school in either 
January or June, 1960 


National Presbyterian College Scholarships are available to 
qualified Presbyterian young people who plan to enter, in 
September, 1960, one of the forty-five colleges related to 
The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. The scholar- 
ships are competitive. Winners are chosen on the basis of 
scholastic ability, leadership and character. Awards, made 
for one year only, range up to $1000. They may be renewed 
if the students maintain superior records at college. 


Applications must be received by the Board of Christian 
Education not later than November 13, 1959. 


If you are interested and eligible, 
ask your pastor for an application 
blank —or mail the attached coupon. 





ARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The United Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
808 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


Please send me an application form and full information 
about the National Presbyterian College Scholarships. 
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SCHOOLS 
& 
COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send further in- 


formation upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 


A co-educational Liberal 
credited. Characterized by academic 


Robert D. Swanson. Presid Alma, Michigan 


Fully ac- 
excellence. 


Arts College. 








THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional! cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 vr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 





COLLEGE OF WOOSTER = "rssb} 


terian, 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry. music, science ecaceene Dept. PM.., Direc- 
tor of Admissi of W: ter. Wooster, Ohio. 





ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR!? 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DUBUQUE 


JQUE IOWA 
THEOLOGICAL 


7AYLORD -M OUCHMAN 


SEMINARY 
PRESIDENT 


BERAL ARTS 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 
Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten 
primary and high school). business administration, 
journalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 
SHIP 

Harvey M. Rice, President 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 

Superior Christian faculty teaching 
Majors in 24 areas. Modern campus. 


fessional fields 
small classes 
Write: Box LL, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 











MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship, low expenses. positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write Presi- 
dent Raiph Waldo Lioyd. Box B. Maryville. Tenn 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
BEAVER COLLEGE tise vars spo 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S.. and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia 
Write —— Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown. 








MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY red 


Accredited 
Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
professional curricula; arts and sciences; business 
and industry; school of music. Graduate degrees in 
music and education. Paul L. McKay, President, 
Decatur. ti. 


L INDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D.. President. St. Charlies. Missouri. 








MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-vr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 
tarv & Secondary Education 

Write Director of Admissions. New Concord. Ohio 


=, ; . ar hl 
WILSON COLLEGE 

A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary, secondary teaching: pre- eink 
pre-medical. Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Est. 18 
Write: Wilson College, Box LL. Chambersburg, Pa. 
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PARK COLLEGE a ile 
Founded in 1875. Coeducational, Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum Fully accredited International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian Eaeeeaners 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas Cit 

Write Director of Admissions, Parkville, nw 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE Fresbyter': 

y 1780. A Christian educat tl 
ACADE MY emphasis on college proparasion. 
Grades 9-12. Coed. All students participate in work 
program. Workships, pencteries available. . Catalog F 
T. Henry Pres., Tenn. 














IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO. home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast. 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 
- collegiate athletics 
TRINITY “America’s most mod 
? ern university cam- 

¢ Apas pus.” 


President 
Antonio, 


Woodin Laurie 
University, San 


James 


Trinity Texas 


WEST NOTTINGHAM = *'ssbe"frg?: 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subject 
Pian of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitive 
scholarships. Camp & Summer School. Catalog 
C. W. Biaker, Th.M.. Headmaster, Box 101. Colora, Md. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY pp... scnoe amines 
ae preshyterton affiliation. 

Established 1848. Grades 8-12, Small classes, Care- 

ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 

activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 

New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap. 

James Howard, Head . Box 75. Blairstown, N.j. 











U L S A Largest Presbyterian- 
affiliated university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment. 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 

sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


W R l T + Director of University of Tulsa 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually 
How to learn, how to la . how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 123rd year of character build- 
ing. Grades to 12. Overall charges $1350.00 
Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "93534 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, e-en- 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College,’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg. Pa. 
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BOYS 


| Superior College Preparation. Accredited 1st 
; F » . Personal guidance. 
habits stressed. 
Reading techniques. s. 
Shops. Private tutortal instruction for College 
preparation at extra fee. Homelike dormi- 
tory, full time or week-ends home. Large 
ym. 40-acres atop Orange Mt. Moderate rate, 
20 miles from N, Y. Booklet J-3. 


CARTERET SCHOOL WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 








NEWS 


May. He was seventy-seven. The contr. 
bution was made by his wife, the Rey. 
erend Victoria Booth Demarest, 
minister of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, and will be used in building 
the new seminary campus. 

Mr. Demarest was the first member of 
the Board of National Missions fund. 
raising campaign service of the former 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. He served 
from 1944 to 1952, then continued as an 
independent fund-raiser for Protestant 
churches. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Dr, and Mrs. Robert Burns McAulay 
were honored recently at a reception in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Orange, 
California, for their more than thirty 
years of service to the church. Dr. Me 
Aulay plans to resign the pastorate late 
this year. A purse was presented to the 
McAulays with the suggestion that it be 
used for extensive travel. Before his 
Orange pastorate, Dr. McAulay was pas 
tor of Fremont Presbyterian Church, 
Sacramento, and he has been invited to 
return there as assistant pastor. 


@ Harold W. Sittig, an elder in the 
Pleasant Grove United Presbyterian 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio (the Rever- 
end Don P. Montgomery, pastor), was 
recently presented with a plaque nam- 
ing him Protestant Man of the Year by 
the Organization of Protestant Men of 
Youngstown. The group of 2,500 men 
represents fifty-five churches of many 
denominations. In addition to serving as 
an elder, Mr. Sittig teaches church 
school, serves on the evangelism commit- 
tee of his church, the budget committee 
of the Mahoning Presbyterial, and as 
chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Youngstown Council of Churches. 


@ Ten teachers and the treasurer, out of 
forty-six persons comprising the church 
school staff of First Presbyterian Church, 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey (Dr. Andrew 
M. Sebben, pastor), were honored te- 
cently at a “Gold and Silver Dinner.” 
Their service to the church totals 367 
years. Their names and years of service 
are as follows: Mrs. Adrian Lyon, 52; 
Miss Helen Applegate, 37; Miss Pauline 
Berner, 37; Mrs. Burton K. Gehret, 37; 
Mrs. Albert J. Hollenbach, 35; Mr. Al 
bert J. Hollenbach (treasurer), 33; Mrs. 
C. Douglas Fraser, 30; Mrs. Herman 
Kurowsky, 27; Miss Veronica Smith, 27; 
Mrs. Albert Menweg, 26; and Miss Ann 
Menweg, 26. 
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By Oren Arnold 


Our minister must have been a school 
acher at one time. He thinks that in 
September we should all be refreshed 
from vacation and ready with renewed 
energies to do what he says. He’s right, 
of course. In fact, that’s my only objec- 
tion to the man—he’s usually right, espe- 
dally when I try to argue with him, even 
about our golf scores. 
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} men 
many 
ing as 
vurch 
mmit- 
nittee 
id as Again several boys are in orbit around 
ee of fj my baby daughter, a sophomore at Ari- 
es. zona State U. I can’t blame them; she’s 
almost as lovely as her Mom was at that 


ut of ff age. But sophomorism is akin to sophis- 
vurch tication which is based on sophistry 
urch, which means false thinking. I can only 
drew [§ hope their orbiting doesn’t lure her too 
1 re- far into the clouds. 


ner. ° ° ° 


367 My Grandbaby Erin, alias Lollipop 
rvice ff O'Reilly, is smarter than her mother fig- 
52; ured. Awaking before dawn, she discov- 
line ff ered she could push her wheeled bed 
_ 37; Bf all around the walls of her room, knock 


_ Al ff of pictures, and enjoy a heavenly crash 


Mrs. §§ of glass on the floor. Seems it was great 

man § fun, For Lolly. 

, 27; . ° ° 

Ann “Most important part of any prayer,” 
says Bob Skinner, beloved pastor of the 
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First Presbyterian in Amarillo, Texas, “is 
not what we say to God. It’s what God 
says to us. We are too likely to pray, then 
hurry away without waiting for an an- 
swer.” 


° ° oO 


Because I have developed a renewed 
and (I like to think) scholarly interest in 
prayer, I am reading a little book that 
has sold well over half a million copies— 
Fosdick’s The Meaning of Prayer. My 
friend and pastor, George Hall, gave it 
to me in 1948. Eleven years later I 
started reading it. It is completely won- 
derful. I hereby vow to be more prompt 
in doing the other good things George 
may suggest hereafter. 

oO oO ° 

Our church originally had ninety-nine 
rooms. We keep changing it; a partition 
out here, one added there, to meet grow- 
ing needs. It has served us for thirty-one 
years, is good for another century. I saw 
the cornerstone laid, with a Bible and 
a newspaper inside it. From my Cloud 
9 I hope to watch the boys open that 
cornerstone in, say, the year 2050. I 
want to see their astonishment at how 
simply we lived; no thought transfer- 
ence, no interplanetary vacations, not 
even any television, back there in 1928. 
How could we stand it? 

Young Reverend Ivan Bell paid most 
of his own stipend for his first sermon, 
he tells. At age eighteen he was asked 
to preach in a small rural church, The 
collection plate was passed, and he felt 
he had to impress the people, so he put a 
whole dollar in. After services they told 
him that they always paid the guest 
pastor by giving him all the day’s collec- 
tion. The plate held just $1.47. 

o 7 2 

Somebody told Junior James, aged 4, 
that his grandmother's arthritis would 
be less painful if she could live in hot 
weather all the time. Junior went right 
to the Source; that night on his knees 
he said, “Dear God, you can do any- 
thing. So please make it hot for Grand- 
ma.” 

° oO Oo 

Somebody asked good friend Bob 
Creamer if he had ever realized any of 
his boyhood dreams. “One of them,” ad- 
mitted Bob. “When my mother combed 
my hair, I used to wish I didn’t have 
any.” 

oO oO oO 

Associate pastor Carl Soults was visit- 
ing our penitentiary and showing com- 
passion. He asked convict No. 9407 why 
he was in prison. Said the man, “Sir, be- 
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How times have changed... 
especially for 
the diabetic! 


1. 


Before the discovery of insulin in 1921, 
the treatment for diabetes was one of 
“undernutrition”— actually slow starva- 
tion. The diabetic lived an invalid’s life. 
Happily, today, if you’re diabetic, you 
can enjoy a long, productive life by fol- 
lowing your doctor’s program of diet 
and medication. 

The diabetic often can eat almost all 
types of foods, but in specific amounts. 
Carbohydrates are limited, which some- 
times restricts the variety of foods—espe- 
cially sweet foods. But thousands have 
solved this problem with sweet D-Zerta® 
Gelatin. Made entirely without sugar, 
one serving has only 12 calories. 
D-Zerta Gelatin has so little carbohy- 
drate, the diabetic usually can eat as 
much as he likes, as often as he likes. 

D-Zerta Gelatin comes in six deli- 
cious flavors. It combines well with many 
foods for tempting entrees and salads. 

) Ask your doctor about D-Zerta Gel- 
atin...and D-Zerta Pudding, too. He'll 
recommend them. D-Zerta is made by 
General Foods, the makers of Jell-O® 
Desserts. It’s available at grocery stores. 








PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 122 Years of 
Service to the Church 


1837 and Clergy 1969 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


New York 10, N.Y. 








cause I got caught.” 





Broadcasts 


Frontiers of Faith—September 6: 
“Report on Africa,” with Charles 
Van Doren and Emory Ross. Sep- 
tember 13: “Spring for the Sar- 
gents,” first of three dramas on “The 
Creative Years” by Clair Roskum. 
NBC-TV network, Sunday, 5:30 to 
6:00 p.m. (EDT). 


Pilgrimage—Quincy Howe and 
guests in discussion of current topics 
of interest in this country and 
abroad. ABC radio network, Sun- 
days, 1:30 to 1:55 p.m. (EDT). 


Off to Adventure—Television series 
for children featuring locales in 
Alaska, Japan, and the Southwest- 
ern United States. 




















SOLDIER 
OF GOD 


(Continued from page 13) 


was forced to witness the murder, after 
twenty-four-hour beatings, of twelve 
line officers. The chaplains—all officers, 
of course—made themselves special tar- 
gets of their captors’ wrath by their bold- 
ness in demanding better conditions for 
the prisoners and by holding religious 
services without permission. Malnutri- 
tion and disease killed even more of the 
Americans than did the direct action of 
their jailers. Of the thirty-three chap- 
lains imprisoned, only fifteen lived to be 
rescued. 

Chaplain (Major) Borneman, second 
in command among the chaplains at the 
time of their capture, became supervisor 
of religious activities after Chaplain 
(Colonel) Alfred Oliver, a Methodist, 
had his neck broken during a beating 
and remained too ill to continue his 
work, For his unyielding efforts to keep 
the truths of religion alive in the pris- 
oners’ hearts, Chaplain Borneman was 
beaten many times. On one occasion all 
the teeth in his upper jaw were kicked 
out; on another, his arm was broken. 

During his thirty months’ imprison- 
ment, Chaplain Borneman contracted 
dysentery and beriberi; he is still troubled 
by periodic returns of these diseases, 
and will never be completely cured, 
physicians say. Naturally a rugged, 
stockily-built man, he weighed only 
ninety-five pounds when rescued. 

To the prisoners, the camp authori- 
ties’ policy on religious work seemed 
vacillating and inconsistent, After origi- 
nally forbidding worship services, the 
Japanese rescinded this ruling, but re- 
quired that sermons be submitted to 
headquarters for approval. As paper was 
scarce and wildly expensive, the chap- 
lains used can labels and other scraps 
for writing their sermons. 

Graveside services for the dead were 
forbidden; the chaplains circumvented 
this prohibition by stealing into the 
morgue and holding services—for as 
many as seventy-five men in one day— 
over the bodies before the burial party 
would arrive. Of the 5,700 prisoners in 
Camp No. 1, 2,666 died. 

Not one of the chaplains in Camp 
No. 1, Protestant, Roman Catholic, or 
Jewish, ever shirked an opportunity to 
serve the prisoners, even though the 
penalty for doing their proper work was 
frequently beating and torture. 

Bible classes were forbidden, but were 
conducted by the chaplains secretly in a 
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drainage ditch where the prisoners were 
laboring. Guards were posted to give 
warning of the approach of a Japanese. 
Usually instruction could go forward 
only a few minutes at a time, then be 
interrupted until the coast was clear. 

In the second year of imprisonment, 
chaplains and laymen of eight denomi- 
nations organized The Protestant Chris- 
tian Church of Military Prison Camp No. 
1 of the Philippine Islands. This congre- 
gation was strongly evangelistic; more 
than 250 men were baptized into the 
Christian faith. The membership of 
1,600 included men from every state in 
the union and seventeen other nations. 

The church held night classes in such 
subjects as the life of Christ, philosophy 
of the Christian religion, the life of the 
apostle Paul, and Christian ethics, Bor- 
neman was teacher of the course in Old 
Testament history. For a period of over 
a year the classes had no electric light; 
laymen cut bottles in half, made a wick 
of cloth, and floated it on coconut oil. 
This homemade lamp enabled the 
teacher to see his notes, but the students 
sat in darkness. In spite of this handicap, 
classes were well attended; several hun- 
dred men in each course was normal 
enrollment. 

Clark Lee, a war correspondent who 
survived to report his experiences, wrote 
of Chaplain Borneman that “his parents 
and teachers must have forgotten to 
teach him the word ‘fear.’ ” 

“We had to act as though we weren't 
afraid,” Borneman explains. “The only 
way to get anywhere at all with the 
Japs was to talk up—and back—to them. 
If they sensed that a man feared what 
they could do to him, he hadn’t a 
chance.” 

Only his faith in God, Borneman says, 
enabled him to keep going during those 
years. He remembers two hymns es- 
pecially that he kept going over in his 
mind when he was in sharpest need of 
strength to withstand his ordeals: Lead 
On, O King Eternal, and O Jesus, I Have 
Promised To Serve Thee to the End. 


Some desired death 

The men who brought no faith with 
them, and failed to acquire it, didn’t last 
long. “We saw many men die because 
they had lost the will to live. With so 
much evil all around us, faith in a 
righteous, loving God wasn’t easy for 
some men. And as the months dragged 
into years, it was easy to believe what 
the Japs kept telling us—that America 
was finished, that we'd never be rescued. 
Many men willed themselves into death 
just to escape.” 

But to many others the man-made 


hell of hunger and pain proved to be 
God's opportunity. “With death at oy 
doorstep all the time—you never kney 
when a Japanese soldier might get the 
impulse to raise his rifle and shoot you 
—men began wondering about the meap. 
ing of life.” The prisoners were pathet. 
ically eager for assurance of some better 
experience after this life ended. Chap. 
lains were always answering questions 
about immortality, then working from 
that to other aspects of religion. 

For most of the men, what they 
learned in prison was not the shallow 
faith which later came to be called, de. 
risively, “fox-hole religion.” With many, 
Chaplain Borneman says, it was the de. 
cisive turning point of life. “I know six 
men who are now Presbyterian mip- 
isters whose first serious thoughts of 
religion came while they were prisoners 
at Camp No. 1. And of course a num- 
ber became clergymen in other churches, 
and many more became really dedicated 
laymen.” 

Chaplain Borneman regards his years 
in the concentration camp, the lowest 
point in his life from a personal stand- 
point, as the high point in his ministry. 
“The men really needed us chaplains, 
and they knew it. They were desperate 
to receive what we were trained to give 
them.” In spite of the starvation diet and 
other obstacles, the chaplains were busy 
all the time—“most of us had _ never 
worked so hard in our lives.” 

Toward the close of 1944, American 
airplanes began passing over the camp, 
with increasing regularity, to bomb Japa- 
nese installations. As the prison authori- 
ties realized that surrender was not far 
off, brutalities and killings increased. In 
a burst of fury the Commandant told 
one of the chaplains, “You all pay! If 
Americans come, you not be here to see.” 

Yet when a large American flotilla was 
sighted in January, 1945, the Japanese 
simply abandoned the camp, warning 
the prisoners that if they ventured be- 
yond the barbed wire, they would be 
shot on sight. 

For three weeks the prisoners lived 
on the food left behind by their captors. 
Then one night they heard gunshots out- 
side the camp. Several chaplains lay on 
their stomachs in the dirt as the shooting 
increased. They agreed that the Japa- 
nese, as a final gesture of defiance, had 
returned to kill the.prisoners. 

Chaplain Borneman made a decision. 
He was a noncombatant and a mit- 
ister of God. He had not raised a weapon 
against another man since World War I. 
He searched his conscience, and found 
nothing in military law or Christian 
ethics that forbade him to defend him- 
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self against murder. 

Borneman raced to the kitchen and 
picked out a huge meat knife. Then he 
stood by the door, the knife raised above 
his head, and waited. 

Finally there were footsteps, and the 
door opened. It was an .American 
Ranger. “Anyone else in here?” he asked 
calmly. Borneman whispered “Thank 
God,” and dropped the knife. 


The prisoners were free. 


Homecoming honors 

Chaplain Borneman’s heroism did not 
go unrecognized at home. Senator James 
M. Mead of New York, addressing the 
Senate about the war record of the 
chaplains, cited two examples: “The 
Navy's O'Callahan and the Army’s Bor- 
neman, both of whom survived the war, 
are among those who will live forever 
in the hearts of Americans.” Borneman 
received three Silver Stars for Gallantry 
in Action, two Bronze Stars for heroism, 
three Purple Hearts, and three Distin- 
guished Unit Citations. 

He was returned to the Philippines 
and sent to Japan as a witness in the 
war crimes trials. In 1955 he received 
the rank of Brigadier General, Retired. 
Although he has met Japanese people 
in professional or social situations since 
then, he admits that it is still hard to 
forget that the Japanese he knew in the 
concentration camp behaved in a way 
that seemed hardly human. 

After five years in the Philippines, 
John Borneman saw American church 
life with new eyes, He couldn't forget 
the ragged, emaciated members of the 
Protestant Church of Military Camp 
Number One, ready to suffer like the 
early Christian martyrs for their faith. 
Somehow the well-dressed, overfed wor- 
shipers in stateside churches didn’t stand 
up too well in comparison. Something 
was missing. 

In a magazine article published in 
1946 Borneman wrote: “Here we still 
find, possibly in an increasing measure, 
selfishness, greed, lust for power, and 
petty politics. This is true among church- 
men as well as in the lay professions. 
I have seen Washington churches filled 
each Sunday, and as I worship I won- 
der how much of an actual impression 
the service makes on the soul of each 
one present. How much is carried out 
into the actual battle of life where the 
Christian spirit counts? 

“I am confident that each chaplain 
who served among the war prisoners of 
Cabanatuan and has made the supreme 
sacrifice could conscientiously face his 
Master—and did receive the words ‘Well 
done... enter thou into the joy of thy 
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Snapshot taken in Philippines shows emaciated condition of chaplains after two- 
and-a-half years of concentration camp. Borneman is at far left, seated. 


Lord.’ Are we concerned about serving 
men through the spirit of Christ, or are 
we more concerned about rank, know- 
ing men of influence, exercising the 
power of petty politics? That I have 
wondered about since my return.” 

These observations, Borneman admit- 
ted, were not new. But to men who had 
seen war at its worst, “they stand out to 
us now as a magnesium flare thrown 
from an airplane on a dark night.” 

When army doctors at Walter Reed 
discharged Chaplain Borneman in 1950 
with the recommendation that he retire 
from the service, they told him he had 
only five more years to live. Character- 
istically, Borneman decided to give those 
five years to the Church, Fifty-one was 
too young to go on the shelf. 

But that was more than nine years 
ago, and Chaplain Borneman is still at 
work on a job that keeps him constantly 
on the go. He visits all the seminaries 
where Presbyterians study, talking with 
young men interested in the chaplaincy. 
He works with military bases in all the 
services anywhere in the world where 
Presbyterians are serving. In 1958, for 
example, he spent 271 days on the road 
—or more accurately, in the air, for he 
still loves flying and does most of his 
traveling by plane. He has kept his pri- 
vate pilot’s license since youth, and re- 
cently “checked out in jets”—one of the 
few private jet pilots in the country. On 
three occasions on the job he has hired 
planes, and flown them himself, when 
commercial or military transport was 
not available. 

On January 15, 1953, Borneman was 
traveling by train from his Philadelphia 


office to his other office in Washington. 
The train failed to slow down as it ap- 
proached Union Station, Brakes gone, 
the engine smashed into the station and 
plunged through the floor. Forty-one 
passengers were injured, eight of them 
critically, Chaplain Borneman was 
thrown into the aisle; he picked himself 
up, found no broken bones, and set 
about seeing what he could do for the 
injured. 

Not long after that the airplane in 
which Borneman was a passenger de- 
parted from Cleveland airport. But 
shortly after takeoff, a motor dropped 
out. “The pilot did a marvelous job of 
crash-landing,” Borneman says. But one 
passenger was killed, several injured. 
Borneman came through unharmed. 

Tropical diseases and his many 
wounds have taken a heavy toll on Bor- 
neman’s health, In spite of his full sched- 
ule of work, those who know him per- 
sonally realize that some of his appoint- 
ments are tentative. Although he begins 
his working day at nine, there are some 
mornings when it’s just not possible to 
be on deck that early, “With all the 
aches and pains I've got,” he recently 
confided to a friend, “it would be easy 
just to lie down and die.” 

But although he talks now and then 
of turning the headship of the chaplains 
over to a younger man, he has no notion 
of retiring from the ministry. If he leaves 
the chaplains’ department, he will take 
some other job in the church. John 
Borneman has an ironclad conviction that 
the Lord has kept him alive and able 
to work only because he wants him to 
keep on working. 
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through nonchurch channels, simply be- 
cause the church is no longer the ex- 
clusive agent of collective good works. 
Paul does not miss this point. “As we 
have opportunity,” he urges, “let us do 
good to all men.” Indeed, to suggest that 
a man should limit his service to the 
church would not only be unrealistic: it 
would be a sin against the spirit of Christ. 

But there is one basic difference, Our 
service through the church and _ its 
groups should begin with those who 
share our faith and should be set in the 
context of our whole Christian steward- 
ship. 

One of the highest tributes which may 
be paid to our Jewish neighbors con- 
cerns the way in which they “take care 
of their own.” So far as I know, the Jews 
are the religious community with propor- 
tionately the fewest criminals, the few- 
est families on relief, the fewest patients 
in public institutions for the poor, the 
sick, and the aged. Without talking as 
much about it, they seem to have a 
greater solidarity backed up by a costlier 
stewardship. 

Similarly, Christian stewardship is 
more than the giving of money. It in- 
cludes the use of our time and of our 
talents. However, the use of our money 
is still the best index to the degree of 
our commitment, and it is here that hy- 
pocrisy comes to light most clearly, The 
average Presbyterian gives less than two 
dollars a week for the survival of the 
Christian faith, Of that sorry gift only a 
fraction is designated for that world- 
wide program of teaching and healing 
which we so childishly romanticize and 
so sinfully refuse to support—really sup- 
port—in the light of the Biblical mini- 
mum of ten per cent. 

No wonder that people wonder about 
churches in general and church groups 
in particular. To borrow and turn around 
Paul's phrase: we “grow weary in well- 
doing” without even trying very hard. 
How can we expect people to leave the 
pleasant, easy superficiality of their clubs 
and societies when our churches and 
church groups, while using the language 
of Christianity, the idiom of self-giving 
and self-sacrifice, often demand and do 
less than their secular counterparts? 
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The Fourth Goal: Evangelism 

The final and supreme goal of any 
Christian group worthy of its name is 
evangelism—the winning of non-Chris- 
tians to faith in Christ and for the Chris- 
tian life. Evangelism is not the monopoly 
of the mass evangelist. It is the absolute 
duty of every Christian, implicit in our 
profession of Christian faith. It is also 
the absolute duty of every church group, 
whatever its particular definition or pro- 
gram. 

Membership drives in the church are 
a paradox and an admission of weakness. 
Ideally they should be unnecessary. 
Every member and every group should 
constantly and without prompting be 
aware of neighbors and friends, play- 
mates and coworkers, whose lives are 
moving toward frustration and defeat 
because of their lack of a master—the 
only right Master. Unfortunately, ideal 
situations do not exist among people 
who are less than ideal. We church mem- 
bers are, at best, men and women who 
have realized our common sinfulness 
and need for divine grace and are seek- 
ing to grow together in the discipline 
of God’s Word and Sacraments, Thus 
we still need membership drives to re- 
mind us that the Christian faith is ours 
not to hug but to share. Any church 
group which is not consciously and 
actively evangelistic is on its way to be- 
coming a clique. 

What is the solution? The church 
year has just begun, with all the groups 
going full steam ahead, more or less 
aware of their opportunities, more or 
less successful in fulfilling them. It is too 
late to stop the swift-flowing tide of 
meetings and speakers, projects and de- 
votions, But we need not stop. What we 
need is probably not much different from 
what other church groups need—from 
what all churches need: an honest stock- 
taking; a growing consciousness of what 
we are really like and of what, by God’s 
grace, we may become; and then a quiet 
resolve to let God transform us in ac- 
cordance with his gracious will. 

The name Christian was first used as 
an insult to the followers of Jesus. In 
our generation it is again used in this 
way in many parts of the world. It would 
be so used in our country, if a time of 
testing were to come upon us and we 
who call ourselves Christians had noth- 
ing more to offer than what we have 
now in our organized—our fantastically 
overorganized—church life. Let us pray 
that God may spare and transform us, in 
our group life as well as in our personal 
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if you have Norman Ford’s “Florida.” 
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want to know about Florida, whether 
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retirement, real estate, or business pros- 
pects. $2.00 postpaid. Harian Publica- 
tions, 54 Duke Street, Greenlawn, L.I., 
New York. 
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Our children love MY DEVOTIONS’ —Rer. 
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for Young Christians 


Readings and prayers for children 8 to 13, 
Attractively colored cover. Drawings and full- 
page photographs highlight the devotions. 
Issued monthly for as little as 10¢ per copy! 
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BOOKS 


The Way to Better Living 


ANY volumes have been written on 
M the question of how to arrive at 
Christian belief. Only a slim number 
have discoursed about translating prin- 
ciples into practice. Yet the final test of 
any creed lies in the kind of character in 
which it issues. “You will know them by 
their fruits,” said Jesus. 

This is the theme ably expressed by 
Donald James Campbell in If I Believe 
(Westminster; $2.50). “It is easy enough 
to profess belief by saying a creed. It is 
emphatically not easy always to put 
these beliefs into practice in life.” 

Dr. Campbell, an Episcopal bishop, 
treats of each major portion of Christian 
faith. “Belief in God, belief in Jesus 
Christ, the faithful practice of prayer, 
membership in the church, following the 
Christian way in our daily life, resisting 
sin and forgiving that we may be for- 
given—these . . . give us the good life on 
earth, and, after death, eternal life with 
God.” 


Not specifically of the Christian line, 
but “translating principles into prac- 
tice” is a slim volume by Earl Schenck 
Miers, Why Did This Have to Happen 
(St. Martin’s; $2.00). Mr. Miers, a writer 
and publisher, writes, with disarming 
candor, of how he learned to live with 
cerebral palsy. Mr. Miers published the 
book as an “open letter to parents” of the 
physically handicapped. It is a poignant, 
tender story of how he adjusted to his 
disability, “not perfectly, but tolerably.” 


Suggestions for parents who want 
their children to mature into balanced, 
stable Christian character are issued by 
Blanche Carrier in Integrity for Tomor- 
row’s Adults (Crowell; $3.00). 

The problem, according to Miss Car- 
rier, is the moral and ethical disintegra- 
tion apparent in today’s juveniles. “For 
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three decades perceptive observers of 
the American scene have warned that too 
eager adoption of new patterns of life 
and thought would cause us to relinquish 
our grip on older, sounder habits and 
tested standards.” The author asks who 
in all the world can help young people 
as much as their parents. So, the book 
directs its attention to the cause of Chris- 
tian parenthood in instilling the ageless 
principles of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion in children who may thereby be en- 
abled to measure for themselves the 
worth of trends and temptations of this 
present world. 

Jesus clothed his teachings in unfor- 
gettable parables. There was nothing ab- 
stract about them. He taught with the 
muscle and blood of life situations. A 
Guide to the Parables of Jesus (Eerd- 
mans; $3.50) by Hillyer H. Straton di- 
vides Jesus’ parables into four convenient 
areas: The Kingdom Is at Hand, En- 
trance into the Kingdom, Conduct in the 
Kingdom, Judgment in the Kingdom. 

Writes Dr. Straton, “Men do not for- 
get what Jesus said, because he was wise 
enough to couch it in a form that is eas- 
iest and most surely recalled—that of the 
story.” Dr. Straton’s book is an excellent 
guide for both preacher and teacher. 
Each of the thirty-one parables used in 
his book is explored thoroughly for rele- 
vant applications to modern living, as 
well as for its historical and cultural 
meanings. 


Two Thousand Tongues To Go 
(Harper; $3.95) by Ethel E. Wallis and 
Mary A. Bennett is the story of a man, 
William Cameron Townsend, and a 
group of men and women who have set 
for themselves an almost insuperable 
task: to translate the Bible into every 
language and dialect in the world today. 

The first New Testament in an ob- 
scure tongue was translated and pub- 
lished in 1931 by Townsend for the 
Cakchiquel Indians in Mexico, Thus far 
the translators have given the New Tes- 
tament to 175 different language groups 
in eleven countries. Townsend's insti- 
tutes of linguistics, begun twenty-five 
years ago in an Arkansas chicken coop, 
now train five hundred students an- 
nually. The translators have just reached 
the Pacific island world, where there are 
tribes “speaking more than half of the 
two thousand tongues to go.” 


Frederick B. Speakman’s Love |; 
Something You Do (Revell; $2.50) js 
a book of sermons including three chap. 
ters which were formerly well-appre. 
ciated articles in PRESBYTERIAN Lire 
and fourteen others. Dr. Speakman ha 
a happy art with words. His turn o 
phrase and well-told stories read like 
good literature. His lead sermon, “Loye 
Is Something You Do,” sets the theme of 
the whole series. “Fondness, affection 
for people can be cultivated. . . . Chris. 
tian love must be something other thay 
that. I’m fairly certain that if I am re. 
quired to love, it must be as a principle, 
not as an emotion.” 

—RicHarp W. Firm 


| po anyone who is bogged down in the 
week by week routines of the organ- 
ized life of the church, Elmer Homrig- 
hausen’s little book, | Believe in the 
Church, ought to be a tonic. 

Short, enthusiastic sentences and a 
wide-ranging view of the Church make 
Dean Homrighausen’s contribution to 
the “Know Your Faith” series (Abingdon 
Press; $1.50) both comprehensively ir- 
formative and a pleasure to read. 

“By its nature the Church is a part of 
the gospel—the Good News. It is not an 
extra, tacked on to the gospel,” writes 
Homrighausen in the first chapter of this 
hundred-page book. “We could not have 
Christianity without a Church. Individ- 
ual Christianity is an impossible contr- 
diction.” 

The dean of Princeton Seminary goes 
on to a sensible discussion of the public 
worship of the church, of its function in 
proclaiming the gospel, of its role in 
making Christians, and of its responsibil- 
ity for social action in the community. 
His chapter on the Church as the bearer 
of the Christian tradition is especially 
useful to American Protestants who are 
too often inclined to neglect, when they 
do not ignore, the long history and rich 
symbolism of Christianity. 

Laymen should derive much new it- 
formation from this book, as well as 4 
sense of the sweep and majesty of the 
Church. Ministers may well wish to use 
it in working with people who belong 
to the “I can worship God just as well 
on a hilltop” school. 

—JANET HansisoN 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


ENTURION Films, Inc., is presenting 

the three-hour Rowland V. Lee pro- 
duction of The Big Fisherman in Tech- 
aicolor, Panavision, and stereophonic 
sound. Taken from a best-selling novel 
by Lloyd Douglas, this movie places the 
New Testament characters Peter, James, 
lohn (the disciples); Jesus; John the 
Baptist; the Tetrarch of Galilee, Antipas; 
and his wife Heroditas in a melodramatic 
plot involving some Arabians. 

Once upon a time a beautiful Arabian 
princess decided to kill her father, Herod 
Antipas. He was not an Arab; he 
was a Judean governor, a Roman who 
had married her mother in order to seal 
a political alliance between the Judeans 
and Arabians some years before. Her 
mother was an Arabian. She divorced the 
Tetrarch because of his unfaithfulness 
and returned to her people. The princess 
wanted to avenge her mother. 

She rode her horse into Judea, even- 
tually ending up in the household of a 
big fisherman named Simon. Because she 
knew how to read Greek, she got a job 
in the palace of Antipas, and began to 
look for an opportunity to kill him. She 
was held back because she had heard the 
Nazarene preach on a mountainside 
about not killing or hating. 

Simon also heard these words. He had 
not, before this, heard the Nazarene, but 
had openly scoffed at the reports of his 
wisdom and power. Hearing him and 
seeing him heal a blind baby produced 
a change in Simon’s attitude. Soon after, 
Simon, and his helpers, James and John, 
were called to be fishers of men. 

In the meantime, a friend of the prin- 
cess had been trying to locate her. He 
found her and at that moment was cap- 
tured by Roman soldiers. The boy was 
given a safe conduct to Arabia. But a 
new king had taken over in his absence. 
This new king was an enemy. 

The princess realized that her friend 
was going to be killed. So she and Simon 
made plans to save the boy by taking a 
short cut in Simon’s boat across the lake. 
Before they set out, though, the princess 
went to the palace in order to kill her 
father. Herod, Simon, and her recollec- 
tion of the Nazarene’s words worked to- 
gether to overrule her dark purpose. 
Then Simon and the princess sailed across 
the lake, arriving in the nick of time. 

With the help of Simon, the evil king 
was overthrown, and the young friend 
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by John R. Fry 


The Big Mistake 


of the princess was made king. The 
princess renounced her love for the 
young man, telling him she couldn't stay 
and marry him because it was against 
Arabian law for the king to marry a half- 
breed. Also, she had become a follower 
of the Nazarene. As she and Simon re- 
turned to the Galilean side of the lake, 
they saw a crowd of people going up the 
mountainside to hear the Nazarene. And 
that is the end of the story. 


The story is disappointingly routine. A 
long first scene used to establish the 
Arabian part of the plot is slow, dry, and 
artless. The central character, played by 
Howard Keel (who really is big), is de- 
veloped through the use of routine ex- 
pressions, situations, and gestures. He 
appears as a tempestuous man whose 
temper is apt to erupt at any time. 

The princess and her boy friend are 
not too impressive as love-struck young 
folks. Evil Antipas and his wife Herodi- 
tas do some moderately good acting on 
certain occasions, but they have some 
good lines to say now and then—a situa- 
tion not enjoyed by any of the other 
leading performers. 

John the Baptist, Simon’s house- 
keeper, and their neighbor turn in cred- 
itable jobs in smaller parts. 

Despite its lavish pretense—and it was 
an expensive movie to produce—it is, at 
best, mediocre. It is not downright dis- 
tasteful, but neither is it even interesting. 

But now a larger question emerges. 
The film qualifies as a sure-fire hit with 
churchgoing America because it deals 
with Simon Peter, Jesus Christ, and the 
founding days of Christianity, Thou- 
sands of people will need no more infor- 
mation than that. They will go because 
they will have been led to believe that 
they are going to see a religious movie. 
This raises the question of integrity. 

Is this movie about Simon Peter? Is 
it about Jesus Christ? Does it deal with 
the founding of Christianity? The answer 
on all three counts is no. The movie is 
about a novel that used these New Tes- 
tament figures as characters in its story. 
And this is all right. Many first-rate 
movies have been made from novels. But 
is it “all right” for the makers of this 
movie to make us believe that these New 
Testament figures are the same ones who 
appear in the New Testament? 

In the movie Simon is portrayed as a 





Howard Keel as the Big Fisherman. 


man who had a bad temper and a great 
deal of strength. Christianity really got 
something when it got the BIG Fisher- 
man. In the New Testament Simon is a 
much smaller person who is a sinner, at 
times a coward, the one who confesses 
that Jesus is the Christ and then imme- 
diately suggests to Jesus that he stay 
away from Jerusalem. 

In the movie Jesus’ face is never seen. 
His voice is heard, his hands and his 
white robe are shown, but he never ap- 
pears as a man as he does in the New 
Testament. The problems of casting the 
role of Jesus would be insoluble, but 
nevertheless, they are not gotten around 
by presenting an unearthly, unreal Jesus. 

If the makers of the movie intended 
these characters to be, in fact, the same 
ones who are in the New Testament Gos- 
pels, then Centurion Films, Inc., has dis- 
torted the truth, If not, they should not 
claim that they have made a movie about 
“Simon Peter whose unswerving faith 
helped change the history of the world.” 
Not the faith of this fictitious Simon or 
the real faith of the real New Testament 
Simon helped to change the history of 
the world. That was done by God 
through grace on a hill with a cross. 

Making “religious” movies demands 
the same integrity and sensitivity that 
are called for in making any other kind 
of movies. Not much of either is evident 
in this production. Apparently Mr. Lee 
and his director, Mr. Frank Borzage, had 
a hunch that a captive, churchgoing au- 
dience was ready to go right down and 
see a movie that doesn’t have to be any 
good because it is “religious.” Maybe, this 
time, they made a Big Mistake, 
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POTLUCK 
CHURCH 


(Continued from page 17) 


meeting. The place was filthy and 
smelled of stale whisky, but they sailed 
in and cleaned it into some semblance 
of respectability. To everyone’s amaze- 
ment, 150 people showed up at the first 
meeting. This was the first big potluck 
dinner. Everybody lined up at the bar, 
where name tags were dispensed. They 
talked around and around and set an- 
other date in the same building. 

Carl got roped into just showing up at 
the second meeting to “give a helping 
hand,” but before it was over he realized 
that it was God’s will that he serve these 
people. They had a good meeting, which 
set a tone of easy informality that has 
characterized the church ever since. 

The third meeting was held in Lafa- 
yette’s theater. Two hundred and twenty- 
nine people attended, Like most theaters, 
it was as dark as the inside of a cat. The 
people couldn't sing because they could 
not see the hymnals, At the next meeting 
they rigged spotlights all over the place 
and turned TV floodlights on a pulpit 
set up on the stage. Carl said, “I couldn't 
see anybody out there, but I assumed 
they were there. I learned how to preach 
by faith, not by sight.” 

Sunday school was held in the scat- 
tered homes of members. This arrange- 
ment produced traffic jams and plenty 
of general confusion. Later teachers 
moved the children into an old barn 
called the Town Hall, where they were 
once flooded out. It was found to be a 
dandy place to catch cold. 

The small core of people who started 
the church made a plan to gain mem- 
bership. Carl spoke many times of the 
humility of Jesus—how he broke bread 
with his disciples and on occasion fed 
the masses. This presented the germ of 
an idea. Instead of parishes or zones, 
where an elder takes care of the mem- 
bers in his area, the Lafayette-Orinda 
group divided the countryside on a 
neighborhood basis. The word neighbor- 
hood was a warmer word; and the care- 
fully planned potluck dinners were 
designed to extend a hand of friendship 
to all who would attend regardless of 
previous affiliation or no previous affilia- 
tion with a church. 

The neighborhood leader called most 
of the people in his neighborhood and 
invited them to a potluck dinner. Every- 
body brought something, usually a cas- 
serole, salad, or dessert, Everybody was 
forewarned that religion would be a 
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topic of discussion, 

These dinners have been called one 
method of “toe hold evangelism.” The 
stranger is made to feel that he is “in” or 
a part of a group. The meeting is infor- 
mal, and every effort is made to get the 
newcomer to enter the discussion. Mem- 
bers of the church are proud of their 
minister’s warmth and friendliness. They 
seem to say to the newcomers, “See, 
you don’t have to be a stuffed shirt to 
lead a flock.” 

Probably the primary question in the 
minds of the people who first attended 
one of these potluck dinners is “What 
does the church have to offer me?” That 
is a big question, but somehow after a 
relatively short discussion seven out of 
ten of these new people were intrigued 
enough to show up at the next Sunday’s 
service. It wasn’t long before some were 
asking, “What can I do for the church?” 

The next step was to get them to join. 
They are invited to attend a series of 
five informal talks by the minister, who 
sometimes refers to them as “bull ses- 
sions.” Carl makes it clear that even after 
attending the new member classes, there 
is no obligation to join. You come to God 
on your own. Some 10 per cent audit the 
classes; all but 1 per cent have so far 
eventually committed their lives to 
Christ and joined the church. 

One of the amazing things about the 
membership of Lafayette-Orinda is that 
two-thirds of the members have come 
into the church by confession of faith or 
by renewal of vows. 

In the fall of 1956 the church mem- 
bers found a piece of property in Hidden 
Valley with a breathtaking site high on 
a hill. To get the property, they had to 
take an entire tract of forty-five acres. 
They paid $90,000 for the land and had 
reduced the debt to $56,000. By verbal 
agreement, the seller was to release 
about nine acres before the entire pur- 
chase price was paid, so that the building 
of the church could begin. After an ar- 
chitect had drawn the plans and a bid 
had been secured, for some reason that 
is not clear to this day, the seller decided 
that he would not release any land for 
building until all of it was paid for. 

This decision fell like a bomb among 
the members. They had arranged for 
bank credit of $200,000, and if the low 
building bid was not picked up in ten 
days they stood to lose $20,000. 

Twenty-two dejected members met in 
one of the members’ homes. The only 
idea that came up was to start imme- 
diately on a house-to-house canvass of all 
the churchgoers. But before they could 
start dividing up the names for the can- 


vass, one of the members present saij 
he would be willing to lend the chur 
$5,000. 

Another member offered $1,000, 4 
man and his wife said they had saved 
$5,000 to start their new home, but they 
would lend it to the church instead, Sort 
of an electric shock went through the 
small group. One man mentally caley. 
lated how much he could borrow agains 
his life insurance and pledged that 
amount. In just a few minutes the elder 
in charge had in his hand slips of paper 
on which were written pledges totaling 
$44,500. A man who was not a member 
of the church and who had been sitting 
in the back of the room scribbled some. 
thing on a sheet of paper, and while it 
was being passed to the front of the room 
walked quietly out of the door. The elder 
read, then could hardly find the voice 
to read it aloud. It said, “I will pick w 
the unpledged balance of the loan.” Un. 
ashamedly the entire group wept. It was 
one of the most thrilling moments in the 
lives of most of those people present, 
God had shown them the will and the 
way to surpass what had appeared as an 
almost impassable barrier to the acquis 
tion of their church. 

The congregation is now the owner 
of a wonderful piece of property consist- 
ing of forty-five acres, on which they 
have built a long, low, rambling, and 
very beautiful church. The Sunday 
church school has over a thousand, in- 
cluding youngsters and teachers. 

Two church services, attended by 
about nine hundred people, are held in 
the fellowship hall. A sanctuary large 
enough to hold the rapidly growing 
membership is the next big project. 

The highlights of this church, as we 
see them, are: the rather unusual ame 
teur beginnings; the determination with 
which the people went about obtaining 
their church; the miracle of financing 
the purchase of the property, with 
twenty-two people producing $44,500 
inside of an hour’s time; the potluck dit- 
ner approach to building membership 
that brought in 75 per cent of the new 
members; the easy, informal style of the 
new member classes which were made 
fun to attend; the increase of beneve 
lence and mission giving despite the bur- 
den of paying for the new church. 

One other unusual fact about the start 
of this church was that very little outside 
help was sought despite several severe 
financial crises. 

The strength of the church lies in its 
youth and vigor and in the conviction 
that nothing is impossible. In short, it is 
an exciting church, 
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STORY by Dorothy Ballard 





ALL IN FAVOR SAY “AYE” 


Nina pounded on the classroom table 
with her fist. “I’m the chairman,” she 
shouted. “I’m the chairman, and I say 
we're going to have a candy sale.” 

The boys and girls in her vacation 
church school class were planning a 
swimming party on Saturday—not for 
themselves, but for the children from a 
nearby camp of farm workers. The ques- 
tion now was how to raise eight dollars 
to buy refreshments. 

This was the first time Nina had ever 
been elected chairman, It made her feel 
very important. Below the bangs of her 
light brown hair, her face glowed with 
determination, As chairman, she was go- 
ing to have her own way. 

But Rocky Johnson put her straight. 
“Don’t be so bossy, Nina,” he said good- 
naturedly, “A chairman is supposed to 
give everybody a chance to vote on 
what’s to be done. Why don’t we take 
Skipper, my pony, and sell rides for a 
dime?” 

“Oh, a candy sale will make a lot 
more money than any old pony ride,” 
said Nina, frowning. 

Finally the class voted to try both 
ideas. Nina chose Sue Preston and four 
other girls to help with the candy sale. 
Rocky, with his team of two girls and 
three boys, agreed to handle the pony 
ride. 

On Thursday afternoon, the candy- 
makers met at Nina’s house. First they 
stirred up a big pan of fudge, Then they 
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pulled several batches of taffy. It was a 
hot, smothery day, and by five o'clock 
the helpers got tired and went home. 
Nina was afraid there wasn’t enough 
candy, so she cooked two more pans of 
fudge by herself. 


Friday afternoon turned out to be even 
hotter than Thursday. Miss Larrabee, 
the vacation school teacher, drove Nina 
and the girls to the shopping center 
where they had permission to use one 
of the counters, After the candy was ar- 
ranged on the counter, Miss Larrabee 
went off to the vacant lot around the 
corner to see how the pony ride was 
getting along. 

The fudge and taffy were delicious. 
By late afternoon every bit was sold. 
Eagerly Nina and Sue counted the 
money. 

“Only two dollars and eighty cents!” 
wailed Sue. “That’s not nearly enough 
to buy the hot dogs and ice cream bars 
for the swimming party.” 

Nina felt sick with disappointment, 
but she tossed her bangs and said, “Well, 
I bet it’s a lot more than they've made 
on the pony ride. Let’s go find out.” 


Carrying their money, Nina and her 
team walked over to the lot. They found 
Rocky helping his last customer, a grin- 
ning small boy, slide down from Skip- 
per’s broad back. 

“Whew, this is fun, but it’s hard work 


on a hot day!” exclaimed Rocky, wiping 
his dripping face. “I guess we've led 
Skipper around this dusty old trail at 
least forty times.” 

“Exactly fifty-three times,” laughed 
Miss Larrabee, who had been counting 
the money with Rocky’s team. “You've 
taken in five dollars and thirty cents.” 

Nina gasped. Why, that was almost 
twice as much as her team had earned 
selling candy. She looked respectfully at 
Rocky. “We made only two dollars and 
eighty cents,” she said. 

“It’s a good thing somebody else be- 
sides the chairman had some ideas about 
how to raise money,” she added with a 
grin. 

“Well, it took both our ideas to get 
the eight dollars,” said Rocky gener- 
ously. 

“Both our ideas and Skipper.” Nina 
patted the pony’s velvet-soft nose. Al- 
ready another, new idea was sparkling 
in her mind. She leaned over and whis- 
pered to Rocky. Rocky nodded and 
whispered back, “Okay, can do.” 

“Listen,” Nina said, turning to the 
class members, who had crowded 
around, “Let’s take Skipper to the park 
tomorrow for the farm children. Maybe 
there'll be time enough after our swim 
for all of us to ride.” Then, remember- 
ing how a chairman should act, she 
added quickly, “All in favor say “Aye.” 

“Aye!” shouted all the class, and even 
Skipper snorted his approval. 
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Through the reports issued by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, this publication, along with other publisher members of 
ABC, voluntarily and regularly give the buyers of advertising 
more verified factual information than is available for any other 








advertising media at any time. 





Certainly We're Sure — it’s an ABC publication! 


Once upon a time advertisers were, whether they liked it 
or not, perforce speculators. 

They couldn't help it, because advertising media cir- 
culations were generally unknown, unnamed, and 
unmeasured quantities. Circulation figures, on which 
advertising space costs are based, were frequently in- 
fluenced by the pressures of competition, desire, or 
publisher's ethics, sometimes bearing little relation to 
actual fact. 


Today, however, advertising money can be invested on 
the basis of FACTS—the information in the reports of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, a nonprofit, independent 


association of nearly 4,000 advertisers, advertising agencies, 
and publishers. 

This publication is a member of ABC. Its circulation is 
audited by specially trained circulation auditors and 
reported in accordance with standards established and 
— by ABC—the highest standards of advertising 
value. 

Buyers of advertising can be sure how much circulation 
this publication has, where it goes, how it was obtained, 
how much readers pay to see it, and other FACTS that 
tell them what they get for their advertising money. 


It pays to be ABC-audited sure! 
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